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ARGUMENT. 


The  beauty  of  summer  scenery — a  summer  walk — reach 
a    rural    residence — descriprion  of  it— its   inmates,    their 
occupations,   virtues,  and  happiness  pourtrayed. — Britain 
contains  many  such  homes — it  stands  distinguished  for  its 
wealth,  its  victories,  its  literature,  its  freedom,  its  diffused 
knowledge  and  for  its  scenery,  but  it  is  peculiarly  the  land  of 
happy  and  viituous  homes — home  is  the  object  and  centre 
of  the  hopes  and  affection — man  in  all  states  and  times 
found  actuated  by  the  love  of  domestic  life — that  passion, 
the  chief  civilizer  of  men— home  soothes  the  savage— con- 
trast in  the  character  of  the  Arab  when  wandering  the 
desert,  and  when  seated  in  his  tent^-domestic  feelings  pe- 
culiar to  man — they  are  a  remnant  of  the  primitive  bliss- 
Adam  not  fully  blessed  till  a  companion  was  given  him, 
and  the  sweets  of  domestic  and  social  life  were  experienced— 
the  enjoyments  of  home  refine  the  feelings  and  manners, 
and  soberise  the  mind — the  charms  of  domestic  converse 
depend  on  the  dispositions,  not  on  learning,  wit,  or  elo- 
quence— woman,  the  chief  promoter  of  domestic  happiness 
— the  security  and  repose  of  domestic  life,  peculiarly  delight- 
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fill  to  men  of  genius  and  sensibility,  and  to  the  wise  and 
pious — the  misery  of  wandering  through  life  without  a  home 
~in  youth  and  health  we  may,  without  regret,  forsake  our 
home,  but]when  age,  or  sickness  overtakes  us,  we  long  for 
its  shelter. — The  story  of  Alonzo — the  effect  upon  our  sol- 
diers of  viewing,  from  the  Pyrenees,  during  the  peninsu- 
lar war,  the  ocean  which  surrounds  their  homes — natives 
of  Scotland  scattered  over  most  countries  in  the  world,  and 
are  ever  distingiiished  for  the  love  which  they  retain  for 
their  native  land — emigrants  settled  in  uncultivated  coun- 
tries, must  often  think  of  their  native  land  with  deep  re- 
gret—even when  travelling  for  pleasure,  we  soon  long  to 
return  to  our  homes — the  feelings  of  a  sickly  female  when 
leaving  her  native  land  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  a  more 
salubrious  climate — her  death  in  a  foreign  land — the  im- 
propriety of  depriving  of  the  comforts  of  home  those  la- 
bouring under  a  mortal  ailment — gratitude  due  to  those 
who  renounce  their  homes  for  the  purpose  of  Christianizing 
heathen  lands — in  the  hour  of  danger  the  thought  of  home 
new-nerves  the  mind  and  frame — instance  of  this  during 
the  late  campaigns  in  Spain — a  drinking  scene  described- 
intemperance  leads  to  misery,  brutalizes  the  mind,  and  so 
unfits  for  domestic  enjoyments — in  more  refined  minds  a 
love  of  gaily  and  devotedness  to  fashionable  amusements 


produce  the  same  effect— the  seat  and  family  of  a  fashion- 
able nobleman  described — war  destructive  of  domestic  hap- 
piness— a  cultivated  valley  described  before  and  after  the 
invasion  of  a  conquering  army — the  cruelty  and  criminality 
of  carrying  war,  from  motives  of  ambition,  into  a  peaceful 
country — in  summer  the  country  is  to  be  preferred,  but 
in  winter,  the  city— a  city  chiefly  interesting  from  its  being 
a  congregation  of  homes — it  indicates  in  the  variety  of  its 
structures,  the  progress  of  society,  and  the  various  ranks  in- 
to which  men  are  divided — rank  and  wealth  have  little  effect 
in  augmenting  man's  happiness — the  love  of  home,  though 
the  meekest  of  our  passions,  often,  when  its  object  is  en- 
dangered, excites  the  spirit  to  the  most  sublime  daring — late 
instance  of  this  in  the  Tyrol — the  retreat  of  home  the  fittest 
place  for  communing  with  truth,  and  through  books,  with 
the  great  and  good— the  happy  effects  of  the  discovery  of 
the  art  of  printing— effects  of  literature  upon  a  nation — its 
literature  for  any  one  age  indicates  its  political  state  for  the 
next — the  principles  of  freedom  taught,  and  aspirations  af- 
ter it  excited  primarily  by  the  labours  of  the  learned — vo- 
luptuous literature  the  greatest  bane  of  a  nation — how 
much  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  poetry  which  is  so  fitted  to 
exalt  the  human  character,  should  be  so  often  employed  to 
degrade  it — 'tis  amid  domestic  endearments  that  virtue  is 
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cherished— the  fate  of  an  orphan  boy,  deprived  of  such 
moral  advantages —  a  nation's  good  is  not  promoted  by 
power,  wealth,  or  knowledge  apart  from  virtue — domestic 
the  parent  of  public  virtue — the  decline  of  domestic  virtue 
is  the  prscursor  of  a  nation's  fall — superstition  loves  the 
cloister,  bat  piety  the  domestic  circle — the  blessings  of  do- 
mestic life  not  fully  experienced  till  the  introduction  of 
Christianity,  and  still,  never  known  where  Christianity 
does  not  exist— home  the  fittest  type  of  heaven — Heaven 
is  our  home. 


DOMESTIC  LIFE. 


DOMESTIC  LIFE. 


— .^^O^ 


Every  where  beauty,  look  which  way  we  will, 
Above,  around,  'tis  smiling  beauty  still ! 
The  bright  blue  vault,  soft  as  a  virgin's  eye, 
Where  fleecy  clouds,  like  angel-couches  lie ; 
The  earth  all  gloiious,  decked  in  living  green, 
Inwove  with  golden  beams,  where  oft  between 
Arched  leafy  boughs,  such  blessed  scenes  half  appear, 
It  seems  as  if  old  Eden's  bowers  were  near ; 
The  polished  wave,  where  mirrored  mingling  seem, 
The  earth  and  heaven,  like  some  soul-soothing  dream ; 
All,  all  is  beauty,  look  which  way  we  will, 
For  summer  rules  the  year,  rejoicing  vale  and  bill ! 

B 
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Now  that  the  sun  shoots  fierce  his  noon-tide  ray, 
Along  the  broad  Firth*s  cooler  marge  we'll  stray. 
And  trace  the  path  that  wildly  sweet  winds  on, 
Uoimd  rock  and  point,  o'er  turf  and  wave-worn  stone ; 
Majestic,  'ueath  its  mountain  shores,  the  deep, 
Far  as  the  bright  sky  lies  in  sunny  sleep  ; 
Landward,  a  wildwood  barrier  bounds  the  view, 
Clothing  rude  cliffs,  where  cliffs  as  rude  peep  through ; 
A  sinuous  wall  it  oft  half  sweeps  around, 
Some  scented  plot  of  sweetbriar  tangled  ground  ; 
Such  spots  as  mingle  wilh  our  lone  day-dreams, 
Haunts  of  gay  elves  swathed  in  the  moon's  thin  beams. 
At  length,  a  loftier  and  more  sloping  steep 
It  circles  inward,  with  an  ample  sweep. 
Leaving  embayed  a  richly  rural  spot. 
Just  where  young  Happiness  would  build  his  cot. 

Simple,  yet  neat,  a  white-walled  mansion's  seen, 
Through  varied  shrubbery  thai  skirts  the  green  ; 
The  trellised  porch  the  flowering  woodbine  wreathes, 
The  fragrant  moss  rose  at  the  window  breathes ; 
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Within  prevails  that  elegance  so  chaste, 
Given  to  the  simplest  things  by  female  taste, 
That  seeks  by  many  a  little  polished  art 
To  twine  domestic  love  around  the  heart  ; 
The  rich  portfolio  and  the  pictur(Ml  wall, 
Tile  harpsichord,  the  classic  volumes,  all 
Tell  of  the  taste  refined,  the  iieart  at  ease, 
That  full  of  varied  pleasures  ever  sesks  to  jilease. 

Behind,  the  beech-hedged  garden  swelling  green 
With  all  the  promise  of  the  year  is  seen. 
Where  stands  the  rustic  seat,  the  dial  too, 
That  throws  around  its  pensive  moral  fine. 
Full  many  a  smooth  and  winding  walk's  around. 
Here  arched  with  boughs,  and  there  on  open  graiirul  ; 
This  mounts  the  steep  and  gains  the  old  sea-tower. 
Where  once  the  iron  Dane  secured  his  power ; 
That  guides  to  where  the  stream  white  falling  sfjowers. 
With  crashing  sound,  its  dew  on  blade  and  flowers  ; 
And  taste-taught  art  has  given  a  deeper  trace 
To  every  native  feature  of  the  place. 
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Hark  I  through  the  still  air.  tiuy  voices  sweet 
Come  softly  blending,  from  you  green  retreat ; 
Such  merry  shouts  and  joyous  laughter !  there 
Young  hearts  are  dancing  brisk  as  summer  air ; 
Light  o'er  a  smooth  green  which  thick  boughs  embower, 
Where  blend  the  lilac  and  laburnam  flower. 
Fair  sprightly  children  many  a  gambol  play, 
Mirth  darting  trom  each  eye  its  brightest  ray. 
Joy,  joy  unbounded  swells  each  little  breast, 
Joy  in  each  step,  and  limb,  and  look,  confessed  ; 
The  sportive  breeze,  (he  morning's  new-born  beam, 
The  rose,  the  fluttering  bird  their  kindred  seem  ; 
Fresh  from  the  hand  of  Heaven  the  untainted  air 
Of  Eden  seems  to  fan  their  blows  so  fair. 
With  cherub  forms  and  features  softly  bright. 
They  seem  glad  spirits  strayed  from  realms  of  light; 
Creatures  of  love  and  gladness,  though  in  this 
They  live  in  their  own  world  of  fairy  bliss. 

Oh  happy  years,  in  which  untasted  grows 
The  fruit  of  knowledge,  with  its  thousand  woes  ; 
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The  age  of  rapturous  wonders,  golden  dreams, 
In  which  life  glows  with  fancy's  crimson  beams. 
When  hope  deceives  not,  promise  what  she  ;*ill. 
The  heart-created  pleasures  all  fulfil. 


As  odours  wafted  on  the  summer's  breeze, 
Our  childhood-scenes,  with  all  their  power  to  please, 
At  times  by  memory's  magic,  rise  to  view, 
And  o'er  the  spirit  fling  their  orient  hue  ; 
They  make  us  sigh  for  innocence  again, 
And  kindly  give  to  vice  a  keener  pain  ; 
And  well  their  warmth  and  freshness  can  arrest 
The  selfish  freezings  of  a  world-chilled  breast ; 
Nay,  flashing  on  the  villain's  midnight  soul, 
They  oft,  though  brief,  its  wildest  aims  controul. 


They  sport  not  unregarded  ;  eyes,  love-bright, 
Intently  watch  their  mazy  movements  light ; 
There,  in  the  cool  shade  of  a  sheltering  rock, 
The  parents  sit  and  watch  their  little  flock. 
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Life's  middle  prime  by  cither's  scarcely  gained, 
By  both  youth's  bloom  and  grace  are  still  retained  ; 
But,  tempered  with  an  air  of  sober  thought 
From  years,  parental  cares,  and  knowledge  caught. 
Their  hearts  together  grew,  from  opening  youth, 
When  love  is  rapture,  every  vow  is  truth, 
A  union  that  gave  radiance  to  the  earth. 
To  blest  hopes  then — now  to  dear  memories  birth. 
Memories  that  breathe  throughout  their  summer  prime 
The  fairy  sweets  of  life  and  love's  spring  time. 

Oh  !  Wedded  Union,  Heaven  appointed  tie, 
Emblem  of  that  which  knits  us  with  the  sky, 
Sav,  what  were  life  without  thy  life-long  truth, 
Unchanged  by  every  change  'twixt  age  and  youth  ? 
Without  thy  smiles,  the  blossoms  of  the  heart, 
And  even  thy  tears  which  sympathising  start, 
What  but  one  jarring  scene  of  crime  and  woe  ? 
But  thy  bland  tones  spread  harmony  below. 
Daughter  and  nurse  of  meek-eyed  virtue  !  thou, 
So  sacred  by  thy  Heavenward  uttered  vow, 
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Breathest  an  air  of  piety  through  life  ; 
Thy  very  names  are  holy — husband — wife  : 
Thy  star  propitious  sheds  a  ray  more  bright, 
The  deeper  fall  the  shades  of  sorrow's  night. 

' Tis  morning; — and  the  brooding  mists  hare  spread 
Their  sluggish  wings,  and  gained  each  mountain  head. 
A  rippling  breeze  deep  dies  the  ocean  blue, 
The  land  yet  sparkles  with  the  diamond  dew ; 
On  sea  and  shore  still  long-armed  shadows  lie. 
Giving  the  landscape  round  a  sober  dye. 
All  tell  the  presence  of  the  new-sprung  hour, 
The  greenwood  song,  wild  bee,  and  opening  flower. 
Around  the  mansion,  whence  o'er  steep  and  tree 
The  blue  smoke  wreathes,  'tis  one  wide  jubilee ; 
The  woodman  whistles  at  bis  task,  and  hark, 
The  cock's  proud  crow,  the  house  dog*s  joyous  bark  ; 
And  soon  within  the  airy  parlour  neat, 
A  group  with  morning's  smiling  faces  meet ; 
Around  a  mother's  knee  fair  children  stand, 
Watching  her  eye  and  pressing  warm  her  hand  j 
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She  solemn  points  their  simple  thoughts  on  high, 

Reminds  them  of  their  birth-right  in  the  sky, 

Of  Him  who  died  for  man  on  Calvary, 

And  said  "  Let  little  children  come  to  me  ;'* 

And,  truly  wise,  she  tells  how  'tis  the  part 

Of  right-taught  knowledge  to  refine  the  heart ; 

That  all  its  varied  hues  of  light  are  shed 

A  lovely  glory  round  fair  virtue's  head. 

Once  from  her  flowing  breast  life's  stream  they  drew, 

From  her  they  draw  their  mental  nurture  too. 

Her  simple  precepts  noblest  truths  impart, 

Her  bright  example  educates  the  heart. 

How  beautiful  around  so  fair  a  one 

Her  oflspring,  each  her  image,  like  the  sun 

That  in  his  soft-eyed  children  wheeling  bright, 

Sees  the  reflection  of  his  own  fair  light. 

But  see,  soft  pillowed  on  her  swelling  breast, 
Her  rosy  infant  lulled  to  sunny  rest, 
Or  folded  in  her  fondly  twining  arms, 
The  whilst  she  eager  gazes  on  bis  charms ; 
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Lore  gushes  from  her  blandly  kindling  eye. 
Like  cloudless  radiance  o'er  a  summer's  sky ; 
Warm  from  her  heart  the  honied  words  distil. 
And  her  whole  frame  is  one  impassioned  thrill. 

The  day  renewed  renews  their  heaven-ward  praise, 
Their  home  becomes  a  temple,  where  they  raise, 
In  unison,  their  hearts  to  him  whose  power 
Shields  in  the  slumbering  and  the  waking  hour ; 
"  God  of  our  fathers  be  our  children's  God," 
They  plead,  "  and  guide  them  to  thy  bright  abode." 
A  blander  beauty  seems  to  kindle  round, 
They  breathe  heaven's  peace,  they  feel  on  hallowed 

ground. 
To  search  for  humble  worth,  and  shed  a  ray 
Of  smiUng  hope  upon  its  toilsome  way ; 
To  seek  the  cot  of  poverty  and  pain, 
And  light  the  tear-dimmed  eye  with  joy  again. 
Or  spread  the  precious  boon  of  knowledge  wide. 
To  them  is  more  than  all  the  pomp  of  pride. 

c 
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Thus  Nature's  children,  undehased  by  art, 
Or  sordid  passion,  poisoning  the  heart, 
To  them  she  ne'er  has  dimmed  those  living  hues 
Which  cherub-childhood  through  creation  views. 
Her  fine  impulses  o'er  their  spirits  play 
As  thrilling  pure  as  in  life's  new-sprung  day ; 
And  as  long  culture  cleared  the  mental  eye, 
Beauties  were  oped  still  more  divine  and  high. 
The  flowers,  the  stars,  the  valleys  waving  green, 
The  azure  depths,  bold  hills,  and  lakes  between  ; 
The  o'erhanging  world  of  clouds,  whose  pageant  show 
And  airy  castles,  mock  the  world  below  ; 
The  leaves,  the  trees,  the  mighty  mountain's  form. 
The  settled  sunshine,  and  the  gathering  storm. 
The  ample  view,  at  once  sublime  and  fair, 
The  hermit  haunts  of  solitude  and  prayer  ; 
The  changing  year,  bright  spring  and  winter's  gloom 
Summer,  and  autumn's  scutcheon  o'er  its  tomb  ; 
The  awful  cadence  of  the  wave-lashed  shore. 
The  shadowy  forest's  tempest-troubled  roar ; 
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The  moaning  nigbt-wind  and  the  rirer's  rush, 
The  whispering  zephyrs  and  the  fountain's  gush  ; 
The  low,  the  bleat  along  the  vale  and  hill, 
The  woodland  song,  with  varied  rapture  fill. 
From  Nature's  works  they  rise  to  Nature's  laws, 
And  thence,  adoring,  to  the  great  first  cause; 
In  every  form,  and  sound,  and  change,  they  trace 
His  power  and  wisdom,  majesty  and  grace. 

'Tis  evening  ;   on  wide  oceans — lonely  strands — 
On  glens  where  witch-woods  wave,  and  desert  lands, 
That  seraph  hour  descends,  with  meekest  air. 
Soothing  the  sullen  spirits  brooding  there  ; 
But  falling  round  a  home  of  peace,  it  brings 
All  heaven  upon  its  softly  waving  wings. 
To  man  it  gives  his  labours  welcome  close. 
To  childhood  the  elysium  of  repose. 
Mothers  hang  o'er  their  infants'  slumbers,  whiles 
They  catch  a  radiance  from  their  dreaming  smiles. 

This  is  the  hour  to  linger  on  the  green. 
When  airy  forms  in  every  bower  are  seen ; 
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Or  slowly  pace  along  the  winding  shore. 

And  list  the  fisher's  solitary  oar — 

The  silent,  solemn,  dim,  and  boundless  sea 

Far  stretching  onward,  like  eternity. 

The  thoughtless  now,  deep  muse  and  moralize, 

And  even  long-pondering  wisdom  grows  more  wise. 

Oh,  should  the  saintly  moon  high  crest  the  hill, 
And  with  her  hallowed  radiance  nature  fill, 
Fixed  is  the  gaze  of  the  adoring  eye, 
Absorbing  bliss  an'akes  the  long  drawn  sigh  ; 
'Tis  holy  nature's  own  millennial  hour, 
When  all  her  forms  put  forth  a  moral  power, 
liut  beckon  Fancy's  pensive  shapes  alone, 
And  only  waken  feeling's  tenderest  tone. 
When  slowly  glides,  amid  the  shadowy  light 
A  stately  ship,  with  broad  wings,  snowy  white  ; 
She  seems  a  bark,  bound  for  a  world  of  bliss, 
Freighting  glad  spirits  that  have  'scaped  from  this  ; 
And  when  a  pulse  of  music  floats  along. 
It  seems  to  breathe  the  very  soul  of  song, 
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And  each  mild  star  appears  an  angel's  eye, 
III  love,  long  gazing  from  the  stainless  sky. 

And  well  those  forms  of  fine,  but  varied  grate, 
Pausing,  or  moving  with  a  lingering  pace, 
Long  silent,  or  with  words  low-breathed  and  few, 
Blend  with  the  harmony  of  all  they  view. 
And  gazing  round  a  scene  so  calm  and  fair, 
Whilst  balmy  breathes  the  freshly  scented  air. 
And  nature's  beauty,  as  with  musing  pale, 
Is  dimmed,  yet  heightened  by  her  vestal  veil. 
They  feel  that  soft'ning  glow  of  soul,  intense. 
Told,  only  in  the  eye's  calm  eloquence. 

Thrice  blessed  the  land,  where  homes  like  this  are 
found. 
The  reign  of  mutual  love  with  virtue  crowned. 
Britain  !  such  bliss  is  thine,  thy  t\-ealth  is  more 
Than  India's  golden  heaps  told  o'er  and  o'er ; 
Thy  heroes  are  the  bravest  of  the  brave, 
With  victory  laurelled  on  the  field  and  wave ; 
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Thy  bards  breathe  souls  angelic;  truth  clirine, 

Urged  with  the  purest  eloquence  is  thine  ; 

With  thee,  bold  Freedom  has  her  victories  won, 

Yet  watchful,  deems  not  that  her  labour's  done ; 

The  curse  of  despots  is  thy  happy  share, 

Beholding  thee,  their  slaves  will  not  despair ; 

Thy  very  poor  are  taught ;  warm,  through  thy  throng 

The  stirring  tide  of  mind  pours  deep  and  strong; 

Sublime  thy  solemn  pure-aired  mountains  tower 

The  emblem  of  thy  spirit  and  thy  power ; 

Profusely  rich,  thy  woody  vallies  lie. 

Where  old  streams  roll,  grey  turrets  woo  the  sky 

And  still  is  seen  some  city  rising  proud. 

Whence  comes  the  deep  hum  of  the  busy  crowd : 

But  what  are  these  to  that  which  lifts  thy  name, 

High  as  the  heaven,  above  all  vulgar  fame? 

Thou  art  the  land  of  loves  domestic,  thine 

Their  dearest  haunts,  and  their  most  honoured  shrine. 

The  vigorous  spirit  of  thy  free-born  sons 

Debased  effeminacy  loathing  spurns, 
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But  nobly  simple,  generously  warm, 

Resigns  itself  to  each  domestic  charm. 

In  virtue's  holy  dignity  and  grace. 

In  which  high  thoughts  meek  modesty  we  trace, 

Thy  bright  browed  daughters  walk,  where'er  they  move. 

Inspiring  soft  esteem,  respectful  love, 

But  'mid  home's  sanctities  they  loveliest  blend — 

To  these  their  strongest  fascinations  lend. 

As  ivy  clothes  some  venerable  wall, 
Clings  toils  strength,  and  withers  with  its  fall, 
Whilst  year  by  year,  it  closer  interweaves 
Its  twining  shoots,  and  broader  spreads  its  leaves, 
So  closer  still,  as  flows  the  stream  of  time, 
Wfth  home,  our  bosom's  hopes  and  feelings  twine  ; 
They  richly  mantle  o'er  its  sacred  form, 
And  die  when  from  its  kindred  fabric  torn. 

Home  is  the  axle  of  life's  wheel ;  the  end 
To  which  its  varying,  mazy  windings  tend  j 
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The  centre  of  its  clue,  for,  round  and  round, 
Its  clustered  interests  life's  frail  thread  is  wound. 

The  circle  of  man's  simple  home  may  be 
The  flinty  rock,  rude  hut,  or  hollow  tree, 
Far  he  may  stray,  in  foreign  lands  may  dwell. 
But  still  his  spirit  feels  that  circle's  spell. 

Search  where  you  will,  in  every  state  and  clime, 
'Mid  every  race,  through  all  the  lapse  of  time. 
In  man's  capacious  bosom,  deep  and  wide, 
Domestic  love  is  found  to  pour  its  tide, 
'Neath  torrid  heat,  it  unexhaustless  flows, 
Unfrozen,  sweeps  thro'  Greenland's  sunless  snows. 

Blessed  spirit!  from  drear  woods,  where  wild  he  ran, 
It  wooed  and  gently  tamed  the  savage  man, 
Opposed  his  downward  progress  to  the  brute. 
And  planted  firm  on  Virtue's  rock,  his  foot. 
The  howling  wastes  it  turns  to  smiling  fields ; 
The  woodbined  cot,  the  stately  mansion  builds ; 
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By  it  a  thousand  graceful  arts  are  taught ; 
Life  to  Corinthian  elegance  is  wrought. 

Home  soothes  the  rudest  wanderer  of  the  wild  ; 
In  cruel  pride  he  comes,  a  spirit  mild 
Arrests  him  there,  he's  gentle  as  a  child. 

Behold  the  Arab  !  claiming  all  his  prey. 
He  meets  defenceless  in  his  lonely  way; 
He  sees  the  pangs  he  gives  with  careless  eye. 
His  ear  is  closed  to  misery's  piercing  cry : 
How  changed  the  plunderer  in  his  tented  home ! 
There,  welcome  all,  that  o'er  tiie  desert  roam  ; 
The  feeblest  guest  his  hard- won  meal  may  share, 
And,  though  wealth-loaded,  rest  securely  there: 
To  him  the  place  where  social  pleasure  beams. 
And  social  rites  are  shared,  so  sacred  seems. 

Yes,  home,  our  refuge  from  each  sorer  ill, 
"Where  guardian  angels  seem  to  linger  still. 
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la  maQ's  prerogative,  a  relic  left, 

Of  that,  of  which,  for  sin,  he  was  bereft. 

All  was  created,  God  pronounced  it  good, 
The  child  aged  man.  in  high-wrought  rapture  stood, 
Large  rolled  abroad  his  wonder  lighted-eye, 
Alternate  resting  on  the  earth  and  sky. 
The  primal  flush  of  gloiy  was  around, 
Heaven  mingled  still  in  every  sight  and  sound ; 
No  taint,  or  sad  memorial  of  decay, 
Marred  the  green  freshness  of  that  infant  day. 
Gifted  in  soul  and  every  outward  sense. 
To  feel  the  deepest  influence  shooting  thence; 
And  warm,  inspired,  with  glowing  gratitude, 
He  felt,  exclaimed,  that  all  was  very  good. 
But  still  he  wished,  he  hoped,  he  knew  not  why, 

Still  roamed  around,  his  calmly  searching  eye ; 

The  vault's  blue  depths,  the  sailing  clouds,  and  bright 

As  glory's  self,  the  flaming  orb  of  light. 

His  mighty  mind,  with  thoughts  majestic  fill, 

But  yet  he  feels  no  melting  bosom  thrill. 
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He  strays   'mid  fragrant  groves,  by   flower-fringed 

streams. 
And  fancy  wakes  and  weaves  her  loveliest  dreams : 
Slow,  o'er  the  laughing  mead  he  walks  along, 
The  peaceful  browzing  tribes  around  him  throng. 
He  marks,  he  ponders,  names  each  varied  kind, 
And  drinks  new  knowledge,  with  a  thirsting  mind. 
Feels  the  first  fervours  of  a  mental  day, 
As  reason  pours  a  bright  and  brighter  ray ; 
But  still  he  found  no  meet  companion  there, 
By  thought  or  heaven-taught  speech  his  heart  to  share; 
Beloved  of  angels,  oft  they  sought  his  bowers, 
And  filled  with  sacred  lore  his  tranquil  hours ; 
Their  smiles  sent  treble  sunshine  to  his  heart, 
Their  converse  music's  fervid  soul  impart ; 
Yet  still  a  mild  awe  on  his  spirit  dwelt, 
Heaven- formed,  they  were  not  of  the  earth,  he  felt ; 
They  could  not  share  in  many  an  impulse  high, 
Or  feeling  sweet,  that  was  not  of  the  sky. 
Amidst  such  holy  communings  he  found 
He  wasj  in  truth,  with  glory,  honour  crowned; 
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But  still  he  wishes,  hopes,  he  knows  not^wby, 
111  fancy's  mirror  fair  forms  dimly  lie, 
And  smiles  that  speak  a  bosom  like  his  own- 
Heart  answering  heart,  in  every  secret  tone. 
All-ravishing  they  blessed  his  nightly  dream. 
Even  creatures  of  a  new  found  heaven  they  seem, 
And  then  an  Eden  smiled,  more  greenly  bright 
Than  even  those  scenes  which  cheered  his  waking  sight. 

Ere  lon^,  by  woodland  song  and  every  sound 
Of  nature's  gladness,  roused  from  sleep  profound, 
He  saw  approaching,  'mid  the  neighbouring  bovvers, 
Whilst  conscious  joy  seemed  flushing  all  their  flowers, 
A  form  of  gentlest  majesty  and  grace, 
Earthly,  but  fair  as  of  the  heavenly  race. 
They  meet,  and  lo  !  in  every  charm  she  seems 
The  very  creature  of  his  hopes  and  dreams. 
He  gazed,  he  felt  new  bosom-raptures  spring — 
A  new  existence  swelling  full  within. 
Her  speech,  her  look,  her  love-fraught  smile  bespoke 
A  kindred  bosom— kindred  feelings  woke. 
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Yes,  all  that  gave  him  joy  now  gives  him  more, 

But  oh  !  what  bliss  he  feels  ne'er  felt  before. 

He  knew  not  social  life,  its  fervours  caught 

From  kindred  hearts,  its  sparkling  tide  of  thought ; 

He  knew  not  wedded  love,  nor  home's  strong  ties, 

Entwined  with  pure,  exalting  charities  ; 

With  Eve.  heaven's  crowning  bliss,  he  knew  them  all. 

As  none  have  ever  known  them  since  the  fall. 

The  bower  she  best  loved  was  his  chosen  home, 

Where  rest  his  thoughts  where'er  his  footsteps  roam. 

In  Eden  'twas  a  sweeter  Eden  still, 

Where  fadeless  charms  each  bosom-wish  fulfil, 

Where,  not  alone  is  harmony  and  grace, 

But  where  their  records  all  glad  feelings  trace. 

The  love  of  home  is  a  refining  glow. 
The  holiest  passion  springing  here  below  ; 
The  placid  countenance,  the  full  lit  eye, 
The  smiling  lip,  these  are  its  livery  : 
It  calms  the  pulse-throbs,  soothes  each  bosom  strife, 
Gives  sobered  thoughts  and  steady  aims  to  life  ; 
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^Within  tbe  social  chamber  met,  we  feel 
A  kindly  glow  throughout  the  bosom  steals 
By  fine  associations  touched,  on  wing 
A  thousand  little  charms  successive  spring  : 
There  the  heart  triumphs,  in  that  scene  of  peace 
The  toil  of  mind,  the  strife  of  interests  cease  ; 
Such  scenes  demand  no  laboured  phrase  or  thought, 
But  simple  words,  with  Nature's  promptings  fraught 
And  Nature's  feelings;  they  are  arrant  fools 
Who  these  assume  the  pedantry  of  schools  ; 
Nor  is  the  point  much  more  exactly  hit 
By  bursts  of  eloquence,  or  gleams  of  wit. 
It  isnot  what  is  said,  nor  how,  but  why. 
That  stamps  our  converse  with  a  genuine  dye  ; 
The  veriest  trifling  of  a  kindly  heart 
Is  worth  a  thousand  tricks  of  learned  art. 

But  woman's  spirit  must  be  breathed  through  alL, 
Undimmed  the  light  of  woman's  smile  must  fall, 
Ere  home,  in  fulness  of  its  lustre  shines. 
Or  round  the  heart  its  living  chord  entwines ; 
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She,  she  alone,  the  sorceress  is.  whose  power 
Lends  its  enchantments  to  the  social  hour. 
Oh  !  what  were  life  in  age.  or  even  in  youth, 
AVithout  her  gentle  love  and  changeless  truth. 
Her  form,  her  beauty  ravishing  the  sight, 
Her  gaily  flowing  speech,  her  eye's  soul-light. 
Her  winning  wiles,  her  bosom's  generous  glow, 
And  heart-devotedness  in  weal  and  woe, 
Adorn  the  earth,  give  life  its  pearl  and  gold, 
And  man's  benignities  mature  unfold. 

And  ye,  so  oft  the  noblest  of  our  race, 
Gems  of  the  world,  society's  best  grace. 
Whose  spirit,  quivering  v^rith  the  keenest  life. 
Shrinks,  sensitive,  from  each  ungenerous  strife,- 
In  deep  affection's  varied  channels  flows  ; 
In  harmony,  and  beauty  seeks  repose  ; 
Whose  years  bring  knowledge,  but  take  not  away 
The  buoyant  freshness  of  gay  boyhood's  day ; 
Truth-captivated  men,  around  whose  heads 
Genius  her  brightest  glories  often  sheds. 
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How  dear  to  you  home's  sanctuary,  where  rest- 
Secure  the  vestal  feelings  of  the  breast ! 
And  when  the  brutish,  Babel  throng  despise 
The  strongly  virtuous  or  profoundly  wise, 
They  care  not  when  the  earth  holds  such  a  place? 
Where  love  and  reverence  beam  in  every  face. 

What  various  shapes  those  miseries  assume, 
That  crowd  betwixt  the  cradle  and  the  tomb  ! 
Still  some  more  sad  and  hapless  one  appears, 
To  wring  the  bosom,  ope  the  sluice  of  tears  ; 
None  more  our  soothing  sympathies  should  gain, 
For  none  more  bliss  forego,  more  ills  sustain, 
Than  those,  like  wrecks  upon  the  wave,  who  roam 
Life's  stormy  track,  without  the  star  of  home  ;— 
Without  a  home  where  all  have  homes,  and  still 
Unsought,  unwelcomed,  turn  which  way  they  will  ; 
'Tis  theirs  to  bear  our  first-born  brother's  doom — - 
Condemned  to  wander  till  earth  yields  a  tomb. 

As  in  the  sunshine  hour  tiie  traveller  speeds, 
Careless  how  far  bis  path  from  shelter  leads ;- 
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But  let  the  night  shades  lower,  the  tempest  bedt, 
He  anxious  turns  and  seeks  some  safe  retreat ; 
So  whilst  youth's  noon-sun  sheds  its  cloudless  ray, 
And  health  her  May-flowers  strews  along  life's  way, 
We  may,  without  a  sigh,  forsake  our  home, 
And  even  without  a  lingering  look  may  roam  ; 
But  age  or  sickness,  spreading  gloom  around, 
Then,  then  to  home  the  weary  spirit's  bound ; 
"When  deeply  shaded  every  other  light, 
Lone  through  the  gloom  its  star  is  twinkling  bright. 

Alonzo  bade  his  home  a  long  farewell. 
In  other  lands,  'mid  other  scenes  to  dwell ;  . 
He  held  its  scenes,  his  loving  friends,  most  dear, 
And,  parting,  dropped  the  bitter  heart-wrung  tear; 
But  other  scenes  and  pleasures  chased  away 
The  sacred  sorrows  of  the  parting  day. 
Bright  years,  in  long  succession,  came  and  went ; 
Years  in  youth's  joys  and  riper  projects  spent ; 
At  length,  though  still  in  manhood's  mellowed  prime, 
He  sickly  droops*  beneath  a  baleful  clime. 
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Then  hope  and  joy,  like  summer  flowers  depart, 

And  dreary  desolation  fills  his  heart ; 

Ambition's  airy  mockeries  are  gone, 

'Mid  crowds,  he  feels  deserted  and  alone. 

And  now.  upon  his  dark,  revolving  mind, 

jl/ike  morn,  arise  the  scenes  he  left  behind  ; 

His  native  plain  and  stream,  the  mansion  where 

His  sires  long  dwelt,  the  friends  that  loved  him  there:: 

Home  fills  his  thoughts,  oh,  to  be  there  again, 

The  thought  is  heaven,  it  soothes,  subdues  each  pain. 

Again  life's  current  there  may  sparkling  flow. 

And  early  friendships,  warm,  anew  may  glow. 

And  she,  blest  thought!  who  woke  his  earliest  sigh, 

IMay  yet  be  his  in  love's  heaven-sanctioned  tie. 

What  are  the  toils,  the  perils  of  the  way  ? 

His  home,  his  native  land  will  all  repay. 

Ah,  soon,  he  feels  that  land  he  ne'er  can  tread, 

That  stranger  hands  must  prop  his  dying  head. 

In  fevered  dreams,  his  long-lost  friends  are  nigh  ; 

He  wakes,  and  meets  the  strangers  chilling  eye : 

Oh  !  he  in  peace  could  die,  were  there  one  friend, 

Like  mercy's  herald,  o'er  his  couch  to  bend^ 
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Or  with  his  sires,  could  he,  ia  death,  repose 
Where  meet  the  village  swaius,  at  evening's  close ; 
But,  like  an  outcast,  thus,  to  yield  his  breath, 
And  share  a  stranger's  tomb,  is  more  than  death. 

The  Pyrenean  eagles  wildly  scream. 
For  'raid  their  eyries  sword  and  helmet  gleam  ; 
Their  lone  cliffs  echo  to  the  bugle  note, 
And  on  their  winds  gay  martial  banners  float: 
'Tis  Britain's  banners  that  so  lofty  wave, 
One  empire  to  controul,  and  one  to  savf;. 
Long  in  the  battle-fields  of  injured  Spain, 
Our  gallant  men  had  toiled,  nor  toiled  in  vain. 
And  now,  wide  driving  forth  the  Gallic  bands, 
They  climbed  the  barrier  of  the  warring  lands, 
When  lo,  upon  the  soldier's  raptured  sight. 
Bursts  the  wide  ocean— Britain's  path  of  light ! 
And  o'er  its  bosom  glides  the  distant  sail. 
Perhaps  his  own  loved  peaceful  land  to  hail. 
Its  long-lost  scenes  across  his  fancy  gleam, 
And  hope  o'erwhelms  him  with  her  bright  day-dream; 
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Each  in  his  fellow  sees  his  joy  exprest. 
And  Scotia!  thy  bold  hardy  sons  were  there, 
Joying  to  breathe  again  the  mountain  air : 
They  thought  of  thy  romantic  glens,  their  homes 
By  the  blue  waters,  where  the  wild  deer  roams  : 
They  sung  thy  songs,  and  felt  that  bosom-swell 
Which  tears  betray,  but  words  can  never  tell. 
Land  of  wild  beauties !  land  of  hoary  fame  I 
Of  simple  worth !  how  dear  thy  very  name ! 
To  thousands  scattered  o'er  the  climes  of  earth, 
Whose  spirits  haunt  thee,  fair  land  of  their  birth  ! 
Thy  cultured,  boldly,  enterprising  sons. 
Launch  forth  where'er  the  tide  of  commerce  runs  ; 
Where  honour  calls,  or  fame's  bright  trophies  shine, 
But  still  their  hopes,  their  hearts,  their  aims  are  thine. 
But  ah,  how  many  hoist  the  unwilling  sail, 
And  leave  thy  quiet  homes  in  the  sheltered  vale. 
To  rear  their  rude  huts  on  some  friendless  shore, 
Where  prowls  the  savage^hungry  monsters  roar. . 
These  wilds  haunts  witness  many  a  long-heaved  sigh. 
As  memory  paints  thee  to  their  inward  eye : 
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Chief  when  the  Sabbath's  hallowed  hours  return. 
Their  bosoms  with  strong  hopeless  ardours  burn— 
They  almost  pause  to  list  its  cheerful  bells, 
But  startled  hear  the  uuld  man's  savage  yelU. 

And  even,  when  pleasure  prompted,  forth  we  roam,- 
How  soon  the  heart,  revolving,  points  to  home ; 
In  thought,  we  risit  every  spot  which  bears 
The  hallowed  records  of  home-joys  and  cares  : 
Our  favourite  walk  at  noon,  or  moonlight  hour, 
Up  through  the  oakwood,  to  the  haunted  tower; 
Our  ride,  to  where,  from  breezy  ridge,  we  hail 
The  ocean  specked  with  many  a  distant  sail ; 
Our  garden  trim,  where,  in  some  shady  nook, 
The  noon-tide  found  us  with  a  friend  or  book ; 
Our  parlour  too,  where  round  the  evening  hearth,- 
Hoar  winter  smiled,  and  gave  the  hour  to  mirth. 
Of  stranger's  sick,  we  turn  a  wistful  eye, 
Where  towards  our  native  land  descends  the  sky,^ 
And  almost  deem,  in  the  horizon  blue, 
A  Jagged  speck,  its  hill  tops  meet  our  view. 
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Blythe  sings  the  breeze,  gay,  like  a  youthful  bride. 
With  sail  and  pendant,  o'er  the  sparkling  tide 
The  vessel  flies,  and  England's  cliffs  recede, 
And  soon,  along  the  blue  horizon,  fade. 
See,  on  the  poop,  that  pale  browed  female  stand, 
With  fixed  eye  gazing  on  the  less'ning  strand ; 
So  still  her  features,  such  deep  woe  is  there, 
She  seems  a  lovely  statue  of  despair : 
Her  graceful  form,  a  sickly  languor  bends, 
To  woo  lost  health,  to  balmier  climes  she  wends. 

"  Adieu,  adieu,  my  own  loved-land,  thy  breast 
"  Was  far  the  fittest  for  my  last  long  rest. 
"  Already  this  is  death,  to  leave  thy  shore, 
"  My  friends,  my  blest  home,  to  return  no  more. 
«  The  softest  gales  that  breathe,  the  brightest  sky 
*'  Can  ne'er  renerve  this  frame,  relume  this  eye, 
"  Then,  wherefore  am  I  exiled  o'er  the  deep, 
"  When  all  my  wish  is  with  my  sires  to  sleep." 
'Tis  thus  her  plaining  thoughts,  uuuttered  run;- 
On  flies  the  bark,  the  voyage  soon  is  done:- 
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A  few  short  months  are  o'er,  to  her  all  gloom, 
On  stranger-shores  is  reared  that  maiden^s  tomb. 

And  such  the  fate  of  thousands,  weary  worn, 
With  mortal  ailment,  yet  too  rashly  torn 
From  all  on  which  their  fading  hopes  can  rest. 
All  that  can  soothe  a  sorely  harassed  breast. 
As  sinks  the  heart,  the  world  more  dreary  grows, 
Save  that  green  spot,  where  love's  full  current  flows 
There  holy,  healing  sympathies  they  find, 
Which  even  in  death,  can  medicine  the  mind. 
Then,  oh,  in  kindness,  let  the  fainting  head 
Recline  upon  "  its  own  delightful  bed,*" 
And  let  the  fluttering  spirit  calmly  rise. 
From  kindred  here,  to  kindred  in  the  skies. 

Is  praise  not  due  to  every  generous  deed? 
On  field  or  scaff'old  let  the  patriot  bleed, 
Fame  grasps  her  trumpet  with  an  eager  hand, 
And  blows  a  blast  that  shakes  earth's  farthest  land: 

*  Montgomery. 
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■Its  millions  pause  to  list  the  thrilling  note, 

And  as  a  god  the  honoured  dead  invoke. 

Why  turn  we,  then,  aye,  oft  disdainful  turn 

From  men,  devoted  men,  whose  bosoms  burn 

AVith  more  than  patriot  fires— with  zeal  which  glows 

For  man's  deliverance  from  his  bosom  foes  ; 

Who  seek  the  shackled  spirit  to  unbind. 

And  from  its  prison  snatch  the  darkened  mind  ? 

They  boldly  launch,  and  leave  their  native  shore, 

Their  weeping  friends,  oft  to  return  no  more ; 

Wafted  by  love,  and  led  by  Judah's  star, 

O'er  stormy  seas,  they  hail  strange  lands  afar  ; 

Armed  but  with  meekness,  with  wild  wanderers  dwell, 

And  'mid  their  scowls  heaven's  gladsome  message  tell ;. 

When  lo  !  to  smiles,  is  changed  the  savage  grin. 

Telling  the  wonderous  conquest  gained  within.    . 

A  living  stream  through  thirsty  deserts  flows  ; 

Where  brambles  grew,  now  blooms  the  fragrant  rose. 

Hail,  holy  men!  what  though  dishonoured  here, 

Bright  crowns  await  you  in  a  nobler  sphere  ; 

What  though  your  earthly  home  no  more  you  view, 

its  brightest  mansions  heaven  reserves  for  you. 
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In  the  heart-shaking  hour,  when  even  the  brave 
Dread  the  unequal  fighty  or  whelming  wave, 
The  thought  of  home  comes  with  a  spirit's  power, 
Gives  inspiration  to  the  awful  hour  ; 
Anew  the  frame  is  nerved,  the  eye  beams  light. 
And  deeds  are  done  that  seem  'bove  mortal  might. 

Even  British  valour  almost  shrunk  to  meet 
The  ambushed  deaths  that  swept  the  leaguered  street. 
But  toiling  onwards  lo,  the  soldier  found 
The  semblance  of  his  home  in  all  around  ; 
Quick  rose  the  loud  huzza,  they  rush  along 
Resistless  as  a  whirlwind,  swift  and  strong. 
Brave  Cadogan  !  fit  leader  of  the  brave. 
Peace  to  thine  ashes  in  the  soldier's  grave, 
'Twas  thine,  in  that  proud  hour,^at  once  to  cheer 
And  rein  the  spirit  in  its  high  career. 

A  blaze  of  light  bursts  from  that  window  tall. 
And  joyous  laughter's  heard  within  the  hall — 
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Gome,  let  us  share  good  fellowship  and  mirth, 
And  feel  that  happiness  is  yet  on  earth  ; 
'Tis  all  we  seek— along  the  ample  board 
Sparkles  each  wine  the  vintage  climes  afford, 
And  round  it,  every  heart  is  full  of  glee, 
And  wit  and  humour  circle  bright  and  free ; 
Speed,  speed  the  wine  cup,  pledge  each  other  deep, 
In  jovial  wassail,  high,  our  hearts  we'll  steep; 
Away  with  gravity  and  moral  saws  ; 
Let  moping  fools  submit  to  curbing  laws  ; 
True  wisdom's  voice  is  in  the  jocund  roar ; 
This  is  the  royal  road  to  wit  and  lore. 

'Tis  thus,  the  swinish  sons  of  Belial  boast 
Their  brutish  joys,  till  peace  and  health  are  lost. 
Their  heartless  mirth  is  but  a  lurid  glare, 
Wildering  the  path  that  leads  them  to  despair; 
Their  gross  and  blunted  spirits  ne'er  can  feel 
The  fine  emotions,  calmly  deep,  that  steal 
Through  bosoms  hallowed  by  domestic  love. 
And  ever  young  in  hopes  that  point  above. 
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But  many  a  bosom,  warmed  with  purer  fires, 
Ne'er  felt  the  soft'ning  glow  home-bliss  inspires. 

Behold  that  mansion  !  architecture  ne'er 
Gave  noble  forms — a  more  majestic  air  ; 
Magnificent,  yet  simple  in  design, 
Strength  in  each  column,  ease  in  every  line, 
It  well  befits,  in  grandeur  and  in  grace, 
The  proud  descendant  of  a  lordly  race. 
The  ample  hall,  that  welcomes  every  guest, 
Nobly  bespeaks  its  owner's  generous  breast ; 
The  drawing  room,  a  scene  of  splendid  ease, 
Might  well  a  silk-robed  eastern  monarch  please  ; 
The  spacious  library,  built  round  and  round 
With  human  thought,  the  brightest,  most  profound. 
Where  literary  leisure  easy  finds 
The  ablest  efforts  of  the  ablest  minds  ; 
The  heavenliest  hues  that  from  the  pencil  flow. 
Along  the  closely  pictured  gallery  glow; 
And  magic  sculpture's  breathing  forms  are  found, 
And  the  high  organ  swells  its  regal  sound : 
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The  ample  park,  too,  here  in  vistas  draviii, 
'J'here  airy  swells,  or  sweeps  a  level  lawn, 
>Vith  grouped  and  scattered  trees  of  many  a  hue. 
Shows  all  that  man  for  nature's  scenes  can  do. 
Did  princely  state  command  proportioned  bliss, 
'Twereecstacy  to  live  in  scenes  like  this: 
And  mark  the  stately  group,  their  easy  grace, 
And  cheerful  wit,  no  look  of  care  you  trace : 
'Tis  mockery  all — their  smiles,  the  trick  of  art, 
But  hide  the  loathings  of  a  world-sick  heart — 
The  bosom-eurse  of  quenchless,  weak  desires 
"Which  wealth  to  folly  wed,  so  deep  inspires  : 
The  mid-day  toilet,  midnight's  festive  throng, 
The  buskined  scene,  the  dance,  the  cboral  song 
Are  sought  by  turns,  but  still  are  sought  in  vain, 
To  rouse  the  languid  pulse  to  joy  again. 
Their  mansion  is  not  Home,  'tis  not  the  spot. 
Where  love  would  smile,  though  by  the  world  forgot; 
Where  centres  every  ray  of  bosom  light, 
Whence  issue  beams  that  make  the  wide  world  bright. 
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t),  the  proud  bravery  of  the  martial  camp— 
Of  war's  shrill  trump,  gay  plume,  and  iron  tramp-; 
O,  the  deep  fervour  of  the  battle  toil. 
Where  lofty  high  chafed  passions  burn  and  boil : 
The  charge,  the  thick'ning  strife,  the  foe's  wild  rout, 
The  fierce  pursuit,  the  high  triumphant  shout ; 
These  ar^  the  soldier's  joys,  and  such  he  shares 
With  howling  savages,  with  wolves  and  bears. 
His  blood-stained  toils  destroy  domestic  life, 
For  household  gods  flee  far  from  mortal  strife. 

Behold  that  peaceful  valley,  smiling  green. 
Where  many  an  old-oak  sheltered  cot  is  seen ; 
Whlere  rustic  labour  deep  imbrowns  with  health, 
And  spreads  the  waving  fields  with  rural  wealth  : 
Yon  ancient  church-spire,  whilst  it  heavenward  springs 
\,0'er  the  green  scene,  a  saintly  softness  flings ; 
And  generations  'neath  its  circling  mounds. 
Have  heard  with  pious  joy  its  sabbath  sounds  ; 
In  the  full  bliss,  contentment,  temperance  gives 
'Mid  these  calm  fields,  a  peaceful  people  lives  : 
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There  youth  delights  to  prop  the  step  of  a^, 
Receives  his  blessing,  lists  his  counsel  sage ; 
There  parents  see,  with  hope-illumined  eyes, 
In  virtue,  as  in  strength,  their  children  rise ; 
And  youthful  lovers  roam  the  twilight  vale, 
Breathing  the  faithful  vow,  the  tender  tale  ; 
And  winter's  evening  rings  with  rustic  mirth. 
Whilst  tale  or  jest  goes  round  the  blazing  hearth  ; 
And  thus,  from  many  a  sire,  to  many  a  son, 
The  equal  tide  of  home-bred  joy  has  run. 

But  hark,  that  scream  !  see!  see,  that  frantic  throng, 
Rushing  like  autumn's  wind-swept  leaves  along  ! 
Around  pale  mothers,  weeping  children  cling  ; 
On  high,  their  arms  distracted  maidens  fling  ; 
On  school-boy  youth,  the  breathless  aged  lean, 
And  many  a  panting,  prostrate  form  is  seen. 
Hark!  the  deep-war  drum !  and  the  booming  shot ! 
See,  sulphur-clouds  involving  tree  and  cot ; 
Arms  gleam,  and  with  the  torrent's  rush  and  roar, 
Front  meets  with  front,  and  swords  are  bathed  in  gore. 
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Tis  the  red  hour  of  carnage,  the  long  strife 

Of  noble  hearts  for  parents,  childien,  wife; 

'Tis  vain — they  sink,  black  horrors  thicken  round,. 

For  every  hell-born  passion  raves  unbound  ; 

At  length,  the  sated  victors  pass  away, 

But  who  could  now  the  ruined  scene  pourtray. 

And  why  this  tiger  deed  of  woe  and  shame? 
'Twas  but  a  skilful  move  in  war's  light  game. 
Are  heroes  to  forego  their  glory,  lest 
Their  proud  achievements  some  mean  race  molest? 
But  heaven,  impartial,  weighs  their  fair-named  deeds,. 
And  even" for  royal  murderers  vengeance  speeds. 

'Tis  fit,  when  summer  smiles,  in  nature's  arms, 
To  woo  her  spirit,  feel  her  thousand  charms : 
Welcome  the  cot,  imbosoraed  mid  tall  trees, 
On  the  hill  slope,  where  plays  the  ocean  breeze. 
Or,  in  some  winding  hermit-vale,  remote. 
The  world,  and  all  its  fevered  dreams  forgot ; 
But  sullen  skies,  black,  moaning  woods  and  plains 
By  chill  winds  swept  and  drenched  with  drizzling  raius^ 
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Jffake  Winter  joyless  o''er  the  rural  scene, 

But  then,  in  city-homes  he  smiles  serene  ; 

How  cheerful,  when  has  sunk  the  vapid  ray, 

The  lamp's  lonsf  vista  shedding  mimic  day  ; 

And  crimsoned  light,  from  curtained  window  glows, 

Speaking  the  household  summer  winter  knows? 

Mighty  result  of  human  powers  combined, 

The  splendid  city  marks  the  noon  of  mind  ; 

The  human  tide,^  ther€  deeply  pours  along ; 

Life  warmly  glows  throughout  the  mingling  throng; 

Mind  brightens    mind,    and  thought  gives    birth  to 

thought. 
And  moral  strength  from  mutual  aid  is  caught. 

What  in  the  city  touches  most  the  heart? 
'Tis  not  that  skill,  there  plies  each  useful  art ; 
'Tisnot  its  festive  scenes,  where  goblets  shine, 
Or  beauty  smiles,  or  music  swells  divine  ; 
Its  scenic  splendours,  where  tb'  impassioned  muse, 
With  kindred  pathos,  every  breast  Imbues ; 
Oft  raising  virtue  to  heroic  height; 
More  oft  surrounding  vice  with  borrowed  light; 
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'Tis  not  its  palaced  wealth,  its  ample  piles, 
Where  charity  awakes  the  orphan's  smiles, 
Shelters  the  poor,  or  medicines  their  pain, 
Or  wooes  young  vice  to  virtue's  paths  again  ; 
No,  nor  its  schools,  to  nurse  the  mind  of  youth  ; 
Nor  even  its  temples  reared  to  heavenly  truth  ; 
No,  'tis  its  thousand  hearths,  ten  thousand  heafts. 
Warm  throbbing  with  the  pulse  home-love  imparts. 

What  varied  stnictures  fill  the  city-scene  I 
Modern  and  ancient  crowd,  the  grand,  the  mean, 
Linking  far-parted  years,  far-parted  states  ; 
Huge  outward  index  of  all  ranks  and  dates. 

Is  heaven  unjust,  in  that  unequal  plan 
Which  through  such  varied  stations  ranges  man? 
Yes,  if  man  lived  by  bread  alone,  or  stood 
But  on  the  pedestal  of  outward  good, 
But  fickle  fortune's  sphere  is  far  apart, 
From  the  ethereal  regions  of  the  heart. 
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l>oes  life  in  giiSed  halls  less  darkly  flow  ? 
Can  silken  couches  soothe  a  rankling  woe? 
Or  think  ye  that  the  cabin's  dingy  hue 
Can  give  a  tinge  to  hope's  far  sunny  view  ? 
Or  that  the  airy  bosom  cannot  bound, 
Because  a  cot's  rude  walls  have  girt  it  round  ? 
Home'^s  light  and  treasure  are  like  those  above; 
Its  gold  is'virtue,  and  Its  beams  are  love. 

The  love  of  home,  the  meekest  of  our  loves, 
That  makes  the  rude  breast  gentle  as  the  dove's, 
Oft  to  a  martyr's  daring  lifts  the  soul ; 
Flings  to  the  winds  each  coward  base  controul, 
When  sceptered  pride,  remorseless  as  the  grave, 
Would  smite  the  homes  of  eren  the  gOod  and  biave. 
Oh,  what  has  man,  nay  what  has  woman  too, 
In  that  blood-crimsoned  hour  not  dared  to  do? 
Great  Hoffer,  scornerof  a  tyrant's  wrath. 
The  Tyrol's  Wallace,  oh,  how  bright  thy  path ! 
Thou  wert  a  Patriot — oft  dishonoured  name : 
Thy  doom  has  marred  a  migtity  nation's  fame^ 
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Blind  passion  flies  from  home's  serene  retreat:; 
Aiuid  its  calm,  the  voice  of  truth  is  sweet : 
The  mind  dilates,  and  loves  in  thought  to  rise 
Wilh  men,  both  greatly  good  and  greatly  wise. 
We  bless  the  art  which  opes  the  world  of  mind. 
And  sheds  the  soul's  noon-beams  on  all  mankind; 
The  art  which  raised  a  fallen  world,  and  broke 
What  linked  the  spirit  to  a  servile  yoke, 
And  bade  it,  in  its  native  freedom  stray, 
Wherever  shines  an  intellectual  ray. 

Books  are  companions  ;   these  most  patient  wait 
The  witty  and  the  wise,  the  good  and  great, 
To  teach  and  to  refine,  amuse,  amend, 
And  be,  in  every  mood,  the  fitting  friend. 

IJooks  are  the  glory  of  a  people,  there 
The  thoughts  of  greatest  minds,  the  meanest  shar^. 
Rich  mental  treasures,  gallies  deeply  fraught, 
With  the  most  precious  merchandise  of  thought; 
They  are  the  prototypes  of  human  deeds  ; 
Of  all  that  springs  in  life,  the  primal  seeds : 


Peruse  its  living  literature,  and  see 
What  yet  a  nation  is  not,  but  will  be  ; 
And  every  feature  of  the  present  age 
Is  found  depicted  in  an  earlier  page. 
The  blight,  or  bloona  of  freedom  has  a  cause, 
IJeyoiid  the  tyrant's  arm,  t!ie  statesman's  laws: 
The  mind,  the  mind  must  be  enslaved,  or  free. 
Ere  outward  bondage  comes,  or  liberty : 
And  mental  freedom,  though  the  gift  of  heaven. 
Through  learning's  laboured  agency  is  given: 
How  oft  the  veriest  paltry  tool  lays  claim 
To  the  ptire  glories  of  a  patriot's  name? 
Whilst  he  who  formed  the  grand  idea,  gave 
Those  aspiratioos^  which  make  cowards  brave. 
Who  leads  the  leaders,  in  each  sober  plan. 
To  vindicate  the  actual  rights  of  man. 
Remains  obscure — the  million  never  know- 
To  whom,  what  is  their  proudest  boast,  they  owe. 

But  still  the  page  voluptuous,  shun,  oh,  shun. 
As  that  by  which  the  noblest  are  undone.; 
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The  cup  is  sparkling  nectar,  wherefore  shrink 

'Tis  only  for  the  god-like  few — we  drink, 

And  life  is  nought  but  a  luxurious  faint, 

For  every  feeling  has  a  sensual  taint. 

How  bright  the  thought !  how  pure  the  polished  style  ! 

Oh,  it  were  heavenly,  but  the  moral's  vile  : 

The  chastest  splendours  clothe  the  grossest  things  ; 

Impurity  is  shed  from  cherub  wings  ; 

Sense  grows  ethereal,  and  the  very  mind 

Becomes  butsensuality  refined. 

Oh,  that  the  muse,  whose  rushing  notes  of  fire 
Can  even  the  vile,  with  holy  thoughts  inspire  ; 
Can  rouse  the  man  within  the  dastard  soul. 
Or  giant  passion's  headlong  rage  controul. 
Should  check  the  strain  and  choose  theLydian  measure., 
Dissolving  all  the  breast  in  wanton  pleasure  : 
From  heart  to  heart  the  sweet  infection  flies. 
And  a  whole  nation's  virtue  droops  and  dies. 

Entwined  with  home  the  virtues  blooming  spread, 
But  severed  thence,  how  soon  their  verdure's  fled  ! 
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See  that  poor  loitering  boy.  t\ith  features  fair. 
But  stamped  with  crime,  and  haggard  with  despair; 
"No  stranger  he,  and  yet  he  seems  unknown  ; 
His  blushing  friends  a  wretch  so  lost,  disown  ; 
His  early  playmates  turn,  estranged,  aside  ; 
The  kindest  spurn  him,  and  the  meekest  chide! 
He  is,  in  truth,  a  reckless,  guilty  one, 
Regardless  who  may  court  him,  who  may  shun. 

Did  nature  form  iiira  different  from  his  kind? 
Debased  in  feeling,  or  obtuse  in  mind? 
No,  for  he  sprang  a  sprightly,  gentle  boy. 
His  father's  pride,  his  doating  mother's  joy ; 
But  ere  to  manhood's  moral  strength  he  rose, 
To  listless  friends  he  told  an  orphan's  woes  : 
The  bosom  of  no  other  home  received 
The  solitary  boy,  and,  thus  bereaved, 
T(»  hireling  care  and  crowded  halls  he  went, 
And  bitter  years  unsympathized  with,  spent: 
The  hallowed  spirit  of  domestic  hours, 
No  more,  through  his,  its  soothing  influence  pour^  ; 
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He  met.  in  place  of  piety  and  truth, 
The  strong  temptations  wrought  by  kindred  youth  ; 
In  place  of  prudent,  prompt,  maternal  care, 
A  selfish  strife  that  sunk  him  to  despair:- 
His  spirit  bowed  and  broke,  and  low  desires 
Kindled  amidst  its  gloom  their  noxious  fires: 
By  slow  degrees,  his  inward  being  changed, 
He  loved  what  once  he  spurned— .from  all  he  loved  es- 
tranged. 

The  thoughtAvorn  statesman,  technically  wise, 
Asked  to  describe  a  happy  land,  replies. 
Her  arras  are  dreadful  to  the  nations  round  ; 
Her  heroes'  brows  with  freshest  wreathes  are  bound ; 
The  gold  of  conquered  nations  swells  her  store ; 
She  pours  her  merchandise  on  every  shore  ; 
Her  nobles,  with  unsullied  honours  shine, 
Each  adding  lustre  to  a  long-famed  line ; 
Her  growing  multitudes,  with  fervent  toil, 
Pursue  the  arts,  or  meliorate  the  soil. 
Wealth  grows  and  spreads,  till  even  the  very  poory 
No  longer  life's  privations  sore  endure  j. 
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Rs  powers,  creative  knowledge  largely  lends, 
And  taste  with  all  a  grace  and  beauty  blend». 

Yes,  these  may  be,  and  smiles  may  light  each  eycj 
And  yet,  each  bosom  heave  the  secret  sigh. 
A  nation's  happiness  !  the  public  good  ! 
Familiar  terms,  but  little  understood. 
Power,  knowledge,  wealth,  with  virtue,  are  pure  gain ;. 
Without,  they  are,  in  truth,  a  nation's  bane. 
Domestic  Virtue,  hail  I  'tis  thy  full  hand 
That  sows  with  fadeless  happiness  a  land  ; 
With  thee,  though  pom*,  a  nation  must  be  great, 
Though  weak,  can  proudly  brave  the  sternest  fate. 
Parent  of  Public  Virtue !  where  thou  art, 
No  vile  corruption  taints  the  general  heart: 
The  dastard  spirit  and  the  selfish  aim, 
Shunning  each  public  call,  are  turned  to  shame ; 
And,  swelling  to  a  passion  half  divine. 
Thou  lift' St  the  soul  to  generous  views  sublime ; 
Fires  the  whole  bosom  with  a  patriot  zeal. 
And  blends  each  purpose  with  the  common  weal: 
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Our  country  is  our  home,  our  lores  expand, 
And  filial  twine  around  our  mother  land. 
Woe  to  the  land  from  which  thy  steps  retire, 
'Tis  the  dread  signal  of  heaven's  rising  ire  ; 
The  deadly  bosom-canker  has  begun, 
"Which  speaks  a  nation's  course  of  glory  run. 

Within  4he  cloister  or  recluse's  cell, 
Heligion's  counterfeit  delights  to  dwell ; 
But  Piety,  all  love  to  man  and  God, 
Makes  the  domestic  scene  her  chosen  abode; 
For  saintly  and  domestic  feelings  blend 
In  harmony,  and  mutual  ardour  lend : 
No  temple  and  no  altar  are  on  earth 
More  pure  than  home  and  the  domestic  hearth  ; 
Where  every  earthly  virtue  finds  a  place, 
Lovely  must  flourish  every  heavenly  grace ; 
Where  mutual,  human  love,  so  pure,  is  given, 
The  saintliest  worship  must  be  paid  to  heaven. 

The  flowers  that  thornless  grow,  perennial  bloom, 

And  give  their  fairest  hues,  their  best  perfume, 
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To  love's  most  hallowed  bower-^the  bower  of  home 
Sprang  first  beneath  the  meek-eyed  star  that  shone 
O'er  Bethlehem's  plains,  to  trace  the  gladsome  way 
To  where  the  new-born  king  of  Judah  lay; 
And  all  its  harmony,  at  first,  was  caught 
From  angel  lips,  with  love's  own  tidings  fraught. 
Those  lips,  which  sang,  at  the  Redeemer's  birth, 
Glory  to  God  on  high,  good-will  and  peace  on  earth. 

Survey  the  globe,  where  shines  Truth's  sacred  ray, 
Lo,  Love's-soul  gladdening  smiles  refulgent  play, 
For  Love's  the  -verdure  of  Truth's  summer-daj'. 
But  search  through  all  the  moral  darkness  round, 
And  say  if  one  pure  home  of  peace  is  found ; 
No,  in  .these  shadowy  regions  of  the  earth. 
Each  horrid  monster  of  the  heart  has  birth ; 
Their  homes  are  full  of  cruelty  and  death. 
Through  every  haunt  Hell  sends  its  blighting  breath 
A  mother  there  can  spurn,  cast  forth  her  child  ; 
With  blood,  man's  blood,  the  altar  is  defiled. 

Home  is  the  loveliest  type  of  heaven ;  below, 
We  tread  a  pilgrim  path  of  joy  and  woe  ; 
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We  find  bright  Edea  spots  of  sunny  green, 
But  dreary  deserts  often  stretch  between  ; 
We  may  not  linger  'midst  its  flowers,  nor  shun 
Its  thorns,  on,  on  we  go  through  shade  and  sun  ; 
But  rude,  or  dark,  or  changeful  though  it  be. 
Father,  beneficent !  it  leads  to  thee  ; 
To  golden  mansions  of  the  blest  above, 
Effulgent  with  thy  full  paternal  love  ; 
The  Home  where  weary  saints  from  labour  cease, 
And  dwell  in  boundless  joy  and  endless  peace. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  POEMS. 


EVENING,  IN  A  LONELY  HIGHLAND   SCENE.- 

'TwAS  in  the  still  and  solemn  hour, 

When  daylight  was  a  dying  ; 
And  to  the  old  tower,  dim  and  drear, 

The  raven's  wing  was  plying^ 

The  now  neglected,  mouldering  tower, 
Unheeded  as  its  rocky  base, 
That  gave,  in  stern,  but  vanished  days. 
To  him,  who  on  its  dark  walls  looked, 
Embrazured,  turretted,  and  looped, 

Expression  of  a  fearful  power ; 
O'er  land  and  sea,  both  far  and  near, 
That  cast  a  chilling  shade  of  fear — 

Far  from  the  gladsome  ocean-bay, 
"Where  the  fisher's  white-walled  dwellings  stand, 
In  cheerful  rows  along  the  strand. 
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Aiid  where  majestic  vessels  ride. 
When  winds  are  baffling,  tempests  roar, 

That,  o'er  the  broad,  Atlantic  tide, 
Have  come  from  some  far  tropic  shore. 
Along  the  dim  loch's  margin,  grey, 
1,  slow,  pursued  my  solitary  way  ; 
The  loch,  whose  sullen,  salt  wave  fills 
A  channel  scooped  'mid  shadowy  hills, 
That  rise  opposed,  so  steep  and  high. 
Above  their  peaks,  the  narrowed  sky, 
Is  little  broader  than  the  cleft 
For  the  loch's  frowning  waters  left. 

Although  it  was  the  balmy  time, 
When  roses  bloom,  the  summer's  prime, 
All  that  of  summer  could  be  seen 
Were  faint,  far  parted,  streaks  of  green ; 
Dark  heaths,  grey  rocks,  by  torrents  worn, 
Stretched  wide,  in  dreary  wastes  between. 

The  evening  did  not  there  descend 
In  beauty's  soft  and  soothing  power. 
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^\4^h  music,  where  all  sweetness  blend. 

With  fragance  of  each  dewy  flower. 
Or  with  their  languishments,  that  oft  impart 
Too  bland  a  feeling  to  the  fainting  heart. 
The  gathering  shades  were  stern  and  bleak, 

Like  those  a  wizzard's  mantle  throws 
O'er  his  dark-brow  and  haggard  cheek  ; 

With  startling  cry,  the  lone  sea-mew. 

Far,  to  her  herbless  islet  flew  ; 
She  glanced.like  silver,  as  she  warped 
Betwixt  me  and  the.  hill-heath  dark. 

As  thicker,  more  mysterious  fdl 
The  evening  shades,  the  solemn  swell. 
The  v^ice  of  waves  still  hoarser  grew, 
For  the  breeze  more  coldly,  roughly  blevv ; 
The  mountains  higher  seemed  to  swell, 

More  awful  majesty  assumed  ; 
Their  peaks  shot  far  into  the  sky. 

As  if  old  nature's  hermits  doomed. 
In  lonely  majesty  sublime. 
To  watch  through  all  the  lapse  of  time. 
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Cold  shrunk  the  heart  beneath  the  power 
Of  that  stern  scene,  that  mystic  hour  : 
It  could  not  woo  from  aught  around 
One  soft  response  in  sight  or  sound ; 
For  there  was  nought  with  which  it  could 
Hold  parley  in  a  gentle  mood  ; 
And  nought  by  which  it  e'er  could  trace 
The  footsteps  of  a  kindred  race. 

Amidst  such  solitude  profound, 
It  was  as  if  no  other  form, 
No  other  soul  of  human  kind 
In  the  wide  world  I  ere  should  find  : 
Even  as  all  life  but  mine  were  gone, 
And  in  a  desert  throbbed  the  heart  alone. 

From  every  fellow-man  apart, 
A  social  joy  may  light  the  heart ; 
'Tis  not  because  no  human  eye 
Meets  ours  in  thrilling  sympathy, 
"What  inward  solitude  is  felt. 
For  many  a  loved,  familiar  friend 
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'Midst  nature's  scenes  we  recognise — 
A  laughing  stream,  a  pensive  bough, 
A  nodding  flower  or  stately  tree, 
And  oft  the  day  would  rather  spend 
With  these  than  with  the  great  and  wise. 
But  in  that  solitude  profound 
No  such  corapanfons  ere  were  found. 

Bereaved  thus,  my  drooping  breast 
V/ith  very  voidness  was  oppressed: 
I  felt  as  if  the  cold-lipped  blast, 

That  hollow-whistled  in  my  ear, 
Had  through  its  smiling  regions  past. 

And  left  behind  a  desert  drear: 
All  lonely,  like  a  beacon-light, 
That  kindles  'midst  the  gloom  of  night. 
Seen  when  all  else  around  seems  gone, 
Burning  in  empty  space  alone, 
My  isolated  soul  remained, 
And  not  one  social  tie  retained. 
I 
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THE   ORIGIN   OP   THE    LANTERX. 

When  good  King  Arthur  ruled  (he  land. 
Time  wrought  his  way  more  underhand : 
In  secular,  or  in  sacred  place 
He  never  showed  an  open  face  ; 
Ne'er  down  upon  the  gazing  people 
Looked  he  from  giddy  tower,  or  steeple  ; 
Nor  did  he  click  behind  the  door, 
Telling  his  footsteps  o'er  and  o'er; 
Far  less,  as  now  with  shining  face, 
Took  he  in  fob  or  frame  his  place, 
Or  glittering  in  the  graceful  pride 
Of  chain  and  seal  by  lady's  side  : 
Nor  hand  nor  hammer  told  the  eye 
And  ear,  how  quick  the  moments  fly  ; 
Minutes  were  not  in  pendulums  swung. 
And  hours  had  not  yet  found  a  tonguco 

But  though  to  tell  the  fleeting  hour, 
Nor  watch  in  pocket,  clock  in  tower 
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King  Alfred  had,  yet  still  he  knew 
To  mete  Time's  swiftness  as  he  flew; 
His  was  a  cheap  chronometer, 
And  like  a  human  thing  could  err. 
A  lighted  candle  formed  it  all, 
That  all  day  burned  within  his  hall. 

As  it  has  always  been  the  same, 
That  candles  burn  in  their  own  flame. 
So  Alfred's  candle  shorter  grew, 
Just  as  his  thread  time  longer  drew ; 
But  then,  so  chinky  were  his  walls, 
That  every  rough  wind  swept  his  halls, 
And  often  made  his  candle  run 
And  be  at  variance  with  the  sun ; 
When  but  two  hours  or  three  were  o'er, 
The  candle,  erring,  called  them  four  ; 
So  had  the  sun,  by  it,  been  ruled, 
Astronomers  would  have  been  fooled; 
This  would  not  do,  with  those  who  hold, 
Their  minutes  precious  as  their  gold ; 
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And  such  was  Alfred,  never  man 

Lived  stricter  to  a  stated  plan, 

He  rode,  he  read,  he  learned,  he  tauglit, 

Schemed,  built,  philosophized,  and  fought ; 

Each  hour  was  tasked,  and  each  one  knew 

The  very  thing  it  had  to  do. 

Finding  that,  thus,  its  waving  flame, 
The  sport  of  every  wind  became ; 
The  sightless  winds,  sure,  little  knew. 
Upon  whose  candle  flame  they  blew ; 
Else,  had  they  paused,  on  trembling  wing. 
Ere  they  had  dared  to  thwart  a  king : 
Ilowe'er  it  was.  King  Alfred  saw. 
The  winds  would  not  submit  to  law. 
So  let  them  blow  and  blast  at  will, 
But,  by  a  feat  of  curious  skill, 
Their  dark  designs  defeated  quite. 
And  kept  his  cheap  time-keeper  right. 

Of  polished  horn,  transparent  clear, 
Through  which  the  candle  might  appear, 
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He  formed  a  case,  but,  whether  round 
Or  square,  we  never  yet  have  found, 
In  this  he  placed  his  caudle,  wliere 
It  met  no  blasts,  and  yet  had  air. 
It  showed  the  light,  it  bore  the  heat, 
And  lo  !  a  Lantern  stood  complete. 
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BISHOP   CAMERON'S   DREAM. 

Dark,  late  and  lonely  was  the  hour, 
AVhen  swinging  from  the  windy  tower, 
Was  heard  the  solemn,  pausing  knell 
Of  old  Saint  Ninian's  deep-toned  bell ; 
-Twas  tweWe  it  struck,  then  all  again 
Was  silent  as  death's  dumb  domain. 

As  slumbering  in  his  palace  near. 
These  sounds  fell  on  the  Bishop's  ear  ; 
They  mingled  w-ith  his  dreams,  he  dreamt 
That  to  the  chancel  dim  he  went, 
Clothed  in  his  rochet  white,  and  pall, 
Amid  his  prebends,  canons  all, 
In  order  due,  whilst  tolling  loud, 
The  tower-bell  warned  the  loitering  crowd. 

He  rested  like  a  weary  child, 
And  'mid  his  slumbers  softly  smiled; 
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For  hardened  guilt  oft  calmly  sleeps, 
Whilst  innocence  awakes  and  weeps  : 
He  smiled,  for  through  the  western  light, 
He  saw  an  herald-angel  bright. 
Approaching  with  a  swift  descent, 
Down  from  the  sunny  firmament, 
And  soon  within  the  choir  he  stands, 
Just  where  its  portal  quaint  expands  : 
A  moment  from  his  visage  streams 
A  silver  flood  of  dazzling  beams  ; 
It  fell  upon  each  column  tall, 
On  groined  roof  and  fretted  wall, 
'Twas  bright  reflected  from  the  face 
Of  each  within  the  sacred  place  : 
The  Bishop  brighter  smiled,  he  dreamt 
The  herald's  eye  on  his  was  bent, 
And  that  with  look  serene  and  meek 
He  seeming  stood  in  act  to  speak  ; 
No  doubt  to  bless  him  for  the  zeal 
With  which  he  sought  the  church's  weaL 
A  moment  changed  the  radiant  sight. 
And  plunged  the  scene  in  blackest  night. 
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So  deep,  so  lonely  now  the  gloom. 
The  place  seemed  as  a  silent  tomb, 
Where  blackest,  thickest  iiorror  fell, 
Aud  Fear  breathed  forth  his  icy  spell. 

The  angel-vision  still  was  there. 
But  changed  in  aspect  hue,  and  air; 
A  deep,  red,  fiery  glon',  iuteiise 
Pervades  his  form,  his  counteaauce  .; 
Though  fierce  the  glow,  yet  not  one  ray 
Amidst  the  blackness  found  its  way  ; 
To  tinge  it  with  the  somberest  light  ; 
The  fiery  form  stood  cased  in  ni^ht. 
Alone  upon  the  Bishop's  eye, 
Who  now  lay  moaning  heavily, 
His  fiercely  scorching  look  is  bent, 
That  struck  like  bolt  from  firmament  ; 
A  breathless  hush  oppressed  the  ear. 
The  silence  deep  of  stifled  fear, 
When  lo,  amidst  the  calm  profound, 
Loud  bursts  a  thunder  peal ;  the  sound 
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Through  all  the  void,  around,  o'er  head. 

Deep  rolls,  as  meant  to  rouse  the  dead  : 

In  that  dire  voice,  the  roof  to  wall 

And  hollow  aisle  to  aisle  did  call: 

The  bellowing  slowly  died  away, 

Again  the  weight  of  silence  lay 

Upon  the  pained  ear,  but  not  long, 

A  brazen  voice  terrific,  strong, 

Like  heaven's  dread  trump  that  loudly  woke, 

'Mid  Sinai's  bickering  fire  and  smoke. 

From  that  wrath-kindled  spirit  came, 

Repeating  thrice  the  Bishop's  name  ; 

And  thus  these  words  cf  doom  and  fear, 

Slow-measured,  pierced  the  Bishop's  ear: 

"  Thy  lengthened  course  of  guilt  is  run, 

"  Thy  lengthened  day  of  grace  is  done, 

"  To  hear  the  eternal  doom  that's  due 

*'  For  cruel  pride  I  summon  you." 

Half  from  his  couch  the  Bishop  sprung, 
And  woke  with  every  nerve  unstrung ; 
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Trembling,  upon  his  arm  half  raised. 
Gasping  and  wild  around  he  gazed; 
At  length  his  waking  senses  gain 
The  mastery  o'er  his  dream-warped  brain  ; 
He  calls  his  servants,  bids  them  stand 
Around  and  stir  the  dying  brand  ; 
They  stir  the  brand,  the  flickering  beam 
Sheds  through  the  room  a  fitful  gleam ; 
Now  here,  now  there,  its  shifting  glance, 
That  makes  the  ghostly  shadows  dance, 
When  falling  on  the  Bishop's  brow, 
Reveals  a  ghastly  sight  I  trow. 
Convulsive  horror,  wild  despair 
And  blanching  fear  were  struggling  there ; 
So  changed  in  aspect  and  in  hue, 
Their  lord  the  menials  scarcely  knew. 

It  was  no  idle  dream  he  dreamt ; 
As  pale  the  Bishop  backwards  bent, 
A  blackness  gathered  o'er  his  face, 
Bringing  death's  first,  most  fearful  trace ; 
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He  gasped,  and  hideously  his  tongue 
From  out  his  wide  jaws  trembling  hung. 
Heaven  lets  the  tyrant  thus  proceed, 
For  some  great  end — but  every  deexi 
It  treasures  up,  to  form  of  all 
What  on  his  guilty  head  must  fall, 
A  bolt  of  wrath,  which  lays  him  low 
Branded  of  heaven  and  man  the  foe. 
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EITJES   WRITTEN  ON   THE   DEATH   OP   A    FRIEND* 

It  is  too  much  for  mortal  man  to  pore- 
Thus  deep  and  long  upon  the  page  of  death  ; 
I  have  read  o'er,  with  such  a  curious  mind 
Its  shuddering,  yet  all  absorbing  tale, 
With  such  aa  open  heart  and  fevered  fancy 
Its  dismal  thoughts  and  images  have  caught, 
That  now  the  darkest  hue  my  soul  retains : 
The  startled  spirit  within  its  own  dark  bound 
Roams  fearfully  and  restlessly  around: 
And  oh,  what  spectered  images  of  dread 
It  still  encounters,  not  one  ray  shoots  in, 
'Tis  all  the  unglimmering  blackness  of  the  tomb. 

By  this  display  of  death's  mysterious  power 
What  knowledge  have  I  gained,  by  which  to  solve 
That  question,  ne'er  yet  solved  by  man,  and  yet 
Qf  all  of  deepest  interest—"  What  is  death  ?" 

Oh,  r  did  watch  the  very  latest  breath- 
ed wavering  sick  vitality,  that  played. 
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Upon  the  pale  and  fixing  countenance, 
And  I  did  hear  the  very  last,  faint  breath, 
And  saw  the  latest  motion  of  the  lip, 
But  all  was  vain,  no,  not  a  hint  transpired 
Whether  within  the  spirit  had  decayed, 
And  that  the  man  had  been  material  all, 
Even  as  an  instrument,  designed  and  framed 
With  nicest  skill,  to  touch  of  outward  things. 
Or  harsh,  or  mild,  to  vibrate  in  accordance 
Returning  dissonance  or  harmony, 
The  notes  of  gaiety  or  sounds  of  woe, 
Even  as  the  stops  are  ruled,  or  that  his  frame 
Had  held  a  being  of  essential  life, 
From  which  it  drew  its  whole  vitality. 

Yes,  still  the  spirit  lives,  it  cannot  die, 
From  seed  immortal  it  unwithering  springs, 
That  cold  and  changeless  thing  o'er  which  I  hang: 
Is  not,  nor  ever  was,  my  now  lost  friend ; 
What  was  it  ere  the  nimble  spirit  fled? 
A  trope  to  meet  the  dim  and  outward  sight,- 
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A  figure  to  express  the  inward  man 
Aud  give  him  to  his  kind  another  tie. 

He  is  himself  above  ;  he  is  not  there, 
His  outward  robe  he  now  has  thrown  aside 
As  an  incumbrance  ;  it  was  never  more 
Than  the  gross  medium  by  which  he  held 
Painful  communion  with  the  things  below  : 
He  is  where  thought  meets  thought,  and  feeling 

blends 
With  feeling,  outward  organs  none  required. 

But  who  has  told  us  this  amazing  truth  ? 
This  which  with  angels  ranks  our  feeble  race  ; 
Not  man,  with  all  his  thought  and  deep  research : 
It  was  Divinity,  on  Mercy's  errand, 
That  rent  the  vail  that  hid  the  immortal  life. 
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TO   MY   INFANT   SON. 

My  little,  laughing,  romping  boy, 
Thy  heart  is  running  o'er  with  joy ; 
And  so  is  mine  ;  thou  makest  me 
To  feel  as  if  I  were  like  thee, 
A  happy  child,  that  knows  not  why 
The  heart  should  ever  heare  a  sigh  ; 
Save  the  light  sigh  to  which  wild  mirth, 
Wedded  to  laughter  loud  gives  birth. 

Health  on  thy  cheek,  and  peering  sly^ 
Mirth  twinkles  in  thy  half  shut  eye  ; 
O'er  all  thy  restless  form  it  plays. 
In  thy  light  gait,  and  sprightly  ways  ; 
Its  spirit,  Will-o-Wisp  we  see, 
For  thou'rt  a  very  imp  of  glee. 

"What  open  kindness  in  thy  face  ! 
In  each  light  limb  what  easy  grace  ! 
The  perfect  grace  of  nature,  free 
From  fear,  false  shame,  and  vanity; 
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Trom  all  that  shackles,  that  would  thwart 
The  warm  impulse,  or  taint  with  art. 

Betwixt  thee  and  my  watching  eye 
There  is  a  p«»werful,  secret  tye  ; 
Now  up,  now  diown.now  here,  now  there. 
And  all  things  doing,  every  where, 
Yet  still  where'er  thou  art,  I  see 
Thy  gambols,  all  that's  done  by  thea, 
My  eye  is  as  thy  shadow  true. 
Where'er  thou  art,  there  it  is  too. 
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DAY,   EVENING,    AND    NIGHT. 

O  SUN,  tilou  king  of  smiles !  around  the  eartli. 
Thou  ridest  in  eternal  mirth  ; 
Thy  jocund  presence  fills  the  sky 
With  gleams  like  youthful  laughter's  eye; 
As  fawn-like  o'er  the  plains  they  dance, 
'Tvvixt  fringed  banks,  the  clear  streams  glance^ 
In  dreamy  bliss,  the  vales  are  seen 
Far  stretching  in  their  vestures  green  ; 
Whilst  rays,  like  mirth's,  are  flashing  o'er 
The  shaking  waters  broad,  from  shore  to  shore, 

And  even  the  hermit  mountains,  spite  their  holy  vows 

Unbend  and  smooth  their  aged  thought-worn  brows. 

Each  tiny  shrub  and  lofty  tree, 

Nod  and  whisper  in  their  glee  ; 

The  flowers  thy  presence  canonize, 

And  worship  thee  with  glistening  eyes. 

But  now,  fond  lingering  in  the  western  sky-, 

Thou  bidst  our  shadowy  world  good  bye. 
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Aud  Evening,  like  a  timorous  maid, 
Comes  stealing  through  the  mystic  glade, 
And  round  my  cot,  with  a  lingering  hand 
Her  curtain  draws,  and  whispering  bland, 
Invites  by  darkening  wood  and  stream 
To  stray,  and  gaze  upon  her  beam 
That  holds  in  heaven  its  lonely  state, 
And  feel  the  softening  soul  dilate. 

The  noblest  and  the  purest  thoughts  have  birth 
Amid  the  sanctities  of  calm-eyed  eve; 

'Tis  then  let  loose  from  world-wove  bands, 

The  inward  power  expands, 
And  thought  and  fancy  god-like  feats  achieve. 

A  tender  sentiment  she  gives  to  all, 

And  with  a  moral  clothes  the  meanest  thing ; 

The  very  air  a  solemn  wisdom  breathes: 

With  hoary  tales  the  streams  are  murmuring. 

But  mantled  night  walks  down  the  eastern  hill, 
And  bids  the  world  be  still. 
She  blots  the  earth  and  clears  the  sky, 
And  wakes  the  starry  eyes  on  high. 
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Ye  little  beckoniug,  winking  stars,- 

Peeping  through  your  curtain  blue, 
Little  sprightly  maids  of  heaven, 
I  love  to  laugh  and  flirt  with  you. 
So  pale  ye  look  ;  and  one  by  one 
Retire,  oh,  dread  not  y^t  the  tyrant  sun: 
Ha,  'tis  your  virgin  queen; 
Ere  she  ascends  the  sky. 
She  wanders  through  earth's  myrtle  bowers 
Musing  pensively: 
I  see  her,  like  an  a  angel  rove 
Amid  yon  glory-flooded  grove. 
Or  levelled  o'er  the  shadowy  green^ 
Or  from  heaven's  cope,  full  pouring  seen  :  — 
Bright  silvering  o'er  some  moveless,  cloud-wove  form. 
Or  bursting  fitful  through  the  rolling  storm  ; 
I  love  the  moon-beams,  for  their  gleam. 
Is  still  like  youth's  enchanted  dream. 

1  love  them  when  through  casements  tall. 
They  slanting  shoot  through  glimmering  hall. 
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Where  I  watch  the  mockery  quaint 
Of  my  shifting  shadow  in  the  faint, 
And  wizzard  light  that  gilds  the  floor. 
As  if  I  ne'er  saw  a  shadow  before : 
Now  pacing  slowly  to  and  fro, 
I  seem  a  man  in  deepest  woe  ; 
Or  toiling  with  some  thought  profound, 
With  mine  eyes  upon  the  ground, 
And  my  palms  together  pressed, 
Or  my  arms  folded  on  my  breast, 
W^hilst  all  the  time  no  grief  have  I, 
And  my  thoughts  run  pleasantly 
Uncontrouled,  just  where  they  will, 
But  on  themes  delightful  still. 

For  aye  I  roam  the  upper  ground. 
Where  truth  in  sunny  brightness  lies, 
Or  pleasing  error  in  ti'uth's  purest  guise. 
Nor  ventui*e  down  the  gulphs  profound 
Of  awful  thought  to  be  obscurely  wise: 
And  not  a  wish  do  I  retain 
That  teudsto  care,  that  leads  to  pain:. 
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Let  the  world  with  all  its  schemes. 
And  all  its  dreamers  of  vain  dreams, 
Toil  and  fret,  and  climb  and  fall, 
To  me  it  is  mere  folly  all. 

I  love  the  moon-beams  when  they  gild 
The  silent  city's  spires  and  domes. 

And  dim  its  many  twinkling  lamps, 
And  slumber  on  its  thousand  homes. 
A  whole  night  I  could  stand  and  see 
The  slow  moon  climb  the  leafy  tree; 
Gliding  from  bough  to  bougli^  'tis  now 
Concealed,  anon  its  silvery  brow 
Comes  forth  'mid leafy  tresses  bright. 
Transparent  to  the  mellow  light : 
Like  limner's  work  in  jetty  paint, 
As  grows  the  light  or  sinks  more  faint. 
Upon  the  lawn  traced  out,  we  see 
In  bright  or  dim  outline  the  branchy  tree: 
The  painter's  pencil  never  drew 
A  picture  half  so  true. 
As  that,  which  in  a  moment's  space. 
The  shooting  moon-beams  trace 
Upon  the  gilded  ground.- 
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But  ofte  n  as  we  gaze,  like  ghost 
When  crows  the  morning  cock, 'tis  lost^ 
And  lookiD<T  where  it  was,  again, 
Behold  'tis  there,  and  just  as  plain. 
And  gazing  on  the  shadow  tree, 
Many  a  semblance  we  might  see, 
Teeming,  like  the  tongue  of  age, 
With  solemn  moral  maxims  sage  : 
When  vanishes  the  subtle  form, 
'Tis  like  what  poets  often  find 
With  cherished  pictures  of  the  mind  ; 
Imagination,  softly  bright, 
Sheds  through  the  brain  its  fairv  light, 
And  then  before  the  inward  eye 
Clear  images  of  beauty  lie  ; 
When  all  at  once,  without  a  cause. 
Or  influenced  by  some  hidden  laws — 
Outgoes  the  light,  each  form's  extinct. 
And  'tis  the  vainest  thing  to  think. 

Oh,  Beauty  seen  in  the  moon's  wan  beam 
Is  more  than  earthly  ; — like  a  dream 
It  glides  into  the  soul  as  someth'ng  holy. 
And  soothes  to  calm  delicious  nxelancholy ; 
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The  pale  ray  gives  her  cheek  a  languid  sadness. 
That  is  akin  to  gentle  virgin  gladness: 
Her  graceful  form  blends  with  the  mystic  lijjht. 
And  grows  ethereal  to  the  ravished  sight ; 
And  then,  amid  the  pulseless  silence  round, 
Her  voice  comes  with  a  liquid  silvery  sound  ; 
A  gush  of  melody  from  spheres  above 
It  seems — the  very  dulcet  tones  of  love. 
How  glorious  the  moon, 

Slow  merging  from  the  main, 
Paving  with  silver  sheen, 

The  mighty  watery  plain, 
"Which  seems  a  path  by  which  even  mortal  feet 

The  ethereal  bowers  of  bliss  might  gain. 
How  beautiful  her  orb,  when  sailing  high 
In  silence  through  a  cloudless  skyi 
Whilst  all  the  wide- spread  scene  below, 
So  breathless  still,  is  like  a  pageant  show. 
On  winding  shores,  and  ships,  and  beacons  tall. 
On  towns  and  tombs,  dark  forests,  gleaming  rills. 
On  spire-adornsdchampaigue  and  rough-peaked  hills, 
Her  beams  with  equal  slumbrous  softness  fiiU. 


■X  love  them  all— the  jovial  day, 

The  evening  decked  in  sober  grey, 

The  night  with  all  its  curious  eyes, 

Or  the  romantic  moon,  mother  of  bliss- fraught  sighs. 

Oh  Nature!  whether  dark  or  light, 

Thou  artmv  secret  soul's  delight. 
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THE    ENDURANCE   OP   EVIL. 

The  wine-cup  may  gladden  the  desolate  heart, 
And  dreams  of  wild  rapture,  a  moment,  impart; 
It  is  but  the  level,  around  the  death  pyre, 
Where  hopes,  that  may  linger,  as  victims,  expire. 

The  wine-cup  is  poison,  but  beauty  may  fill 
A  fount,  that  though  sweeter,  is  deadlier  still; 
When  virtue  her  bosom  no  longer  may  claim. 
She  is  but  the  priestess  of  ruin  and  shame. 

When  the  care-rankled  bosom  is  lost  to  repose, 
Hopes  blasted,  joys  faded,  woes  thick'ning  on  woes. 
Thy  dark  thoughts  the  deep-staking  game  may  dispel,^ 
That  a  demon  more  fierce  in  thy  bosom  may  dwell. 

The  winter  may  scowl  o''er  the  desolate  plain, 
But  the  green  bowers  of  summer  will  flourish  again. 
Let  man,  then,  in  hope  and  in  virtue  endure, 
For  earth  has  no  sorrow  that  heaven  cannot  cuuc. 

M 
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THE  EMIGRANT. 

Companion  of  the  lone  sea-bird, 
And  listner  of  the  sea-wind's  song, 
Beneath  my  feet  a  desert  shore, 
Wbil&t  closing,  rocks  far  stretch  along. 

I  often  turn  me  to  the  east, 
And  look  o'er  that  wide,  weary  sea, 
For,  then,  the  breeze  that  cools  ray  brow, 
Comes  from  my  native  land  to  me. 

Ah,  but  the  thoughts  that  come  from  theiK:e, 
They  wring  my  bosom,  fire  my  brain ; 
For  some  are  of  departed  joys. 
And  some  of  wrongs,  and  woe,  and  p^n« 

I  fled  my  home,  whence  peace  had  fled, 
And  thought  to  leave  my  woes  behind ; 
Ay,  vainly  thought,  in  foreign  land 
That  peace  loy  own  denied,  to  find. 
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Though  we  may  soon  desert,  our  joys, 
They  live,  but  where,  at  first,  they  spring; 
But  wilds  and  waters  we  may  cross, 
Our  woes  pursue  ou  vig'rous  wing. 

Still,  still,  my  heart  would  say  return, 
For  here  no  home  can  ever  be, 
No  social  love,  no  social  tie, 
No  heart,  with  answering  throb,  to  me. 

My  country's  speech  flows  from  his  tongue, 
Its  garb  invests  his  every  limb. 
Yet  man  is  not  my  brothei*  here. 
He's  nought  to  me,  I'm  nought  to  him. 

My  bleeding  heart  would  say  return ; 
Ah  no,  'tis  better  here  to  roam 
Even  as  an  outcast,  than  to  brood 
Upon  the  ruins  of  my  home. 
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YESTERDAY,   TO-DAY,   AND   TO-MORROW. 

How*  fearful  yesterday  !  the  restless  ghost 
Of  murdered  Time;  its  visage  drowned  in  woe, 
Its  threatening  gestures,  boding  dire  revenge, 
Its  deep,  upbraiding  tones,  that  shake  the  heart, 
Break  in  upon  our  very  banquet  scenes, 
Alarm  us  on  our  couches  of  repose, 
And  paralyze  the  flattering  tongue  of  Hope. 

And  oh !  To-day  is  but  a  heavy  load 
Of  cumbrous  hours,  dragged  o'er  a  rocky  path  : 
At  best,  a  listless  guest,  who  stays  and  stays. 
Hacking  our  anguished  patience  on  the  wheel, 
'Vrhilsi  yet,  without,  delays  a  cheerlui  friend, 
Vr'i]o  cannot  enter  till  he  bids  good  bye: 
But  oft  it  brings  a  full  Pandora's  box, 
And  shakes  it  out,  upon  our  drooping  heads. 

To-morrow  is  an  angel  hovering  near, 
"With  countenance  irradiate  as  the  sun, 
Arms  stretched  to  fold  us  in  a  warm  embrace, 
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Aud  with  a  tongue  tuned  to  the  silver  spheres ; 
Descending  from  the  heaven  of  Hope  he  comes  ; 
A  Gabriel  bringing  tidings,  that  each  wish 
Shall  now,  however  ample,  be  fulfilled ; 
And  the  rich  summer  fragrance,  bloom  and  breath 
Of  hope,  spreads,  glows,  and  whispers  all  around. 

To-morrow  is  the  all  of  human  life  ; 
Thence  are  our  motives,  there  our  best  rewards  : 
It  is  our  treasury,  where  gold  is  heaped. 
Diamond  and  pearl,  pure,  profusely  lie ; 
A  garden  of  delights  'neath  summer-heavens, 
Tiie  pinnacle  of  Fame's  smooth  slippery  steep, 
The  temple  where  our  honour  stands  enshrined. 

'Tis  thus  we  all  befool  ourselves  through  life  ; 
Chasing  the  mariner's  still  flying  cape, 
The  mirage  of  the  desert ;  offering  up 
A  hundred  hecatombs  of  precious  days 
To  Gods  more  false  than  those  of  wood  and  stone. 
What  should  prepare  the  shaft  and  bend  the  bow 
Throws  loose  its  string,  or  breaks  the  arrow's  point. 
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"THERE  IS  NO  LIGHT  AT  MY  WINDOW. 

There  is  no  light  at  my  window, 
But  tbe  paly  beams  of  the  moon, 
They  sleep  in  my  lonely  chamber, 
Like  the  dreary  light  of  the  tomb. 

There  is  no  joy  in  this  bosom, 
But  the  cold  gleam  memory  lends, 
Hope  gives  not  its  fervid  feeling, 
No  light  from  its  heavens  descends. 

Wlien  the  heart  is  one  deep  emotion. 
One  dear  wish,  one  languishing  care, 
Oh,  what  is  its  anguish  and  sorrow. 
When  peace  is  best  found  in  despair. 

Be  hushed  ray  murmuring  bosom, 
As  thy  fate  be  strong  to  endure, 
There  is  not  a  wound  inflicted. 
But  calm  resignation  may  cure. 
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How  sweet  to  think  that  the  spirit, 
When  denied  what  it  only  would  gain, 
In  haste,  like  the  dove  of  the  deluge. 
Returns  to  its  home  again  ! 
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SOLITUDE. 


The  King  delights  in  making  laws^ 
Patriots  in  drawing  forth  applause, 
Great  men  and  mobs  in  being  rude, 
And  my  delight^s  in  solitude. 

The  Rat  prefers  the  maltster's  house, 
The  pantry's  dear  to  little  mouse, 
On  warm  hearth  puss  finds  all  that's  good^ 
And  I,  in  loitering  solitude. 

The  lover's  blest  when  asked  to  stay. 
The  hero,  when  he  gets  away, 
The  poet  in  his  rhyming  mood, 
And  I,  in  dreamy  solitude. 

The  wren,  she  lores  the  creviced  wal^ 
The  rook  prefers  the  chimney  tall, 
The  owl  delights  in  glimmering  wood. 
And  I,  in  pensive  solitude. 
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The  Frenchman  loves  to  compliment, 
The  Englishman  to  show  contempt, 
The  Spaniard,  o'er  revenge  to  brood, 
And  sweet  to  me  is  solitude. 

The  crocus  loves  the  early  year, 
Roses,  in  leafy  June  appear, 
Wall  flowers  on  Winter's  gloom  intrude, 
My  season  is  deep  solitude. 

Tlie  undertaker,  sexton  too, 
Were  there  no  deaths,  what  would  they  do. 
And  what,  my  sing  song  to  conclude, 
Would  I  do  without  solitude. 
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THERE     ARE     SILVERY     CLOUDS     ON    THE 
EASTERN    HILL. 

There  are  silrery  clouds  on  the  eastern  hill, 
Aud  its  crest  with  the  moou-beams  is  kindling, 
And  though  many  a  star  is  twinkling  still, 
In  the  brightening  blue,  they  are  slowly  dwindling. 

M'ith  a  silvery  sound,  'neath  echoing  boughs. 
In  the  evening  breeze  that  are  slowly  swinging, 
Through  the  shadowy  wood  the  lone  streamlet  flows, 
And  the  nightingale  there  is  plaintive  singing. 

As  the  silvery  light  falls  on  bank  and  on  tree, 
And  the  evening  bird's  song  through  the  silence  is 

stealing, 
Can  a  scene  to  the  bosom  more  eloquent  be. 
So  refined  to  beauty,  to  thought,  and  to  feeling. 

But  to  me  from  that  scene  smiles  of  tenderness  coma, 
A  mild  beauty  around  every  form  is  twining, 
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To  a  stranger  uukiiown,  by  the  eye  never  seen. 

And  a  light  more  ethereal  than  moon-beams  is  shininsr. 

'Tis  the  love  and  the  beauty  that  gladden  my  home, 
That  here  to  ii»y  fancy  reflected  are  beaming ; 
For  here,  with  its  heart-blended  inmates  I  roam, 
Wiien  as  now  the  mild  radiance  of  evening  is  streaming. 
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THE   SHADOWS  ON   THE   WALL. 

See  the  shadows  on  the  wall ; 
They  are  black,  and  broad,  and  tall, 
And  they  mock  and  mimic  all 

That  we  do. 
'Twixt  them  both  there's  not  an  eye. 
Yet  they  sharply  seem  to  spy, 
With  a  humour  quaint  and  sly, 

Me  and  you. 

Not  a  motion  but  they  hit. 
Let  us  walk  or  let  us  sit, 
'Tis  ungentlemauly  wit, 

I  must  say. 
Had  they  language  and  an  ear, 
They  would  turn,  I  shrewdly  fear. 
Into  mockery  what  they  hear, 

Grave  or  gay. 

When,  with  glowing  zeal,  we  late 
Warm  discussed  the  affairs  of  state. 
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I  saw  them,  too,  debate 

Long  and  stout ; 
And,  like  politicians  true, 
Each  more  animated  grew, 
Both  at  once  the  wrangling  two 

Seemed  to  shout. 

O,  'tis  well  they  are  not  taught 
To  give  outward  form  to  thought, 
For  much  mischief  would  be  wrought. 
By  these  elves. 
It  would  frighten  great  and  small, 
Were  our  thoughts  seen  on  the  wall, 
Aye,  how  oft  they  would  appal. 

Even  ourselves. 

How  oft,  the  greatest  men 
Scarce  a  shadow  would  have  then , 
'Twould  be  mirth  to  see  them  when 
Lost  in  thought;^ 

A  nd  aft  we  would  appear. 
On  the  wall,  to  hate  or  fear, 
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When  our  words  fall  on  the  ear, 

Honey-fraught. 

We  would  hate  th«  sense  of  sight, 
As  for  sun  and  caudle  light. 
Out  of  use  and  fashion,  quite 

They  would  be. 
We  might  meet  our  foes  by  day, 
But  our  friends  must  stay  away, 
Whilst  the  faintest  shadows  they 
Yet  might  see. 
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LOVE    AND   FRIENDSHIP. 

Love  is  engendered  in  the  eye, 
It  lives  on  glances,  speaking  smiles, 

On  thrilling  touches,  gentle  wiles, 
And  Love  an  hundred  times  may  die. 

When  it  yields  its  fickle  breath, 

And  pale  and  powerless  lies  in  death, 

Haste  not  to  spread  the  funeral  pall, 

Haste  not  the  weeping  band  to  call. 

Nor  yet  to  mould  the  mournful  urn. 

Breath,  hue,  and  strength  may  yet  return, 

A  touch,  a  look,  may  wake  them  all, 

And  make  Love's  breast  with  double  fervour  burn. 

Tlie  womb  of  Friendship  is  the  heart  ; 

On  what  the  soft,  pure  bosom  gives, 

Of  feelings  genial,  warm  it  lives : 

Its  spirit  can  but  once  depart ; 

When  from  the  bosom,  whence  it  drew 

Its  lusty  strength,  its  healthful  hue, 

Causeless  unkindness  flows,  anon. 

Health,  beauty,  warmth  and  life  are  gone. 
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Haste,  then,  ring  Its  passing  knelL, 
Ding,  dong,  ding,  dong,  bell ; 
Haste,  the  sable  scutcheon  spread. 
Raise  the  tomb  for  Friendship  dead. 
Think  not  that  the  melting  eye, 
Or  the  tongue's  rich  melody. 
Or  any  human  charm,  or  spell 
its  injui-ed  spirit  can  recall  when  fled. 
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THE    EAR    THIRSTS   FOR    MUSIC. 

The  ear  thirsts  for  music, 

Light  is  dear  to  the  eye, 
And  the  heart,  without  friendship, 

AVould  wither  and  die. 
How  sweet  to  the  pilgrim 

The  scene  of  repose  ! 
And  in  friendship  the  bosom 

Has  oblivion  of  woes. 
Life's  cup  ne'er  is  sweety 

Nor  yet  cloudless  its  light, 
But  when  sweetened  by  friendship, 

And  by  friendship  made  bright.' 
'Tis  the  rose  of  the  heart, 

So  fragrant  and  fair. 
But  it  only  can  bloom, 

When  bright  virtue  is  there. 
But  tell  me  where  friendship 

Most  faithful  is  found  ? 
In  man's  selfish  bosom 

How  oft  'tis  unsound. 

JO 
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On  her  tongue  its  sweet  music^^ 
Its  mild  light  in  her  eye. 

In  woman's  warm  bosom, 
Friendship  never  can  die. 
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THE   WIDOW'S   LAArENT. 

O  come  to  my  bosom,  my  own  fair  boy, 

0  come  to  my  bosom  ray  only  joy  ; 
Thy  father  was  dearer  to  me  than  life ; 

O,  'twas  sweet  to  be  my  loved  Henry's  wife. 

O,  come  to  my  bosom,  my  own,  fair  child, 
That  lookest  like  thy  father,  so  calm  and  mild; 
To  me,  in  thy  blue  eye's  devoted  gaze, 
The  pure  loving  soul  of  my  Henry  plays. 

O,  come  to  my  bosom,  my  own,  fair  son, 
Uut  for  thee  the  golden  sands  of  my  life  were  run; 
Our  day,  to  endure  was  too  calm  and  bright, 
But  thou  art  a  fair  star  that  gilds  ray  night. 

O  cling  to  the  breast  of  a  mother  that  knows. 
No  solace  but  thee  for  her  thousand  woes  ; 
Yes,  oft  when  I  clasp  thee  in  all  thy  charms, 

1  think  my  lost  Henry  I  hold  in  my  arms. 

Blest  dream!  but  with  joy  whilst  my  heart  would 
leap, 
I  awake  to  my  lone  widowed  woe,  and  weep, 
Then  come  to  my  bosom  my  only  joy. 
0  come  to  my  bosom  my  own  fair  boy. 
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WHEN  'TWIXT  THEE   AND  THY  LIFE'S  SOLE  Al.Tf. 

When  'twixt  thee  and  thy  life's  sole  aim, 
Stands  rightfully  a  brother's  claim, 
And  something  whispers'/'  seize  it  thou, 
So  'tis  secured  thee,  care  not  how," 
Indignant,  let  thine  answer  run  ; 
'•  I  can  do  all  that  may  become  a  man, 
Who  dares  do  more  is  none."* 

When  fortune,  in  some  favouring  hour. 
Gives  thy  worst  foeman  to  thy  power, 
And  injured  feelings  swelling  high, 
"  Revenge,  revenge,"  infuriate  cry. 
Let,  thus,  thy  noble  answer  run — 
^'  I  can  do  all  that  may  become  a  man, 
Who  dares  do  more  is  none." 

When  wounded  honour  pleads  her  cause. 
And  urges  thee  to  spurn  the  laws 

«  Macbeth. 
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Of  God  aud  man  in  cruel  strife, 

To  stake  thiueown,  thy  brother's  life,      * 

Let  thy  heroic  answer  run^ — 

'•  1  can  do  all  that  may  become  a  man, 

Who  dares  do  more  is  none." 

VThen  reckless  passion  prompts  the  part. 
That,  basely  breaks  another's  heart. 
Or  sordid  interest  bids  thee  close, 
Thy  bosom  'gainst  a  fellow's  woes, 
Let  thus,  thy  virtuous  answer  run, 
*'  I  can  do  all  that  may  become  a  man, 
tWho  dares  do  more  is  none." 
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THE    NUN. 

■How  could  I  give  my  youthful  heart, 

With  all  its  founts  of  gushing  iove, 
To  any  thing  of  mortal  mould. 

When  they  are  his  who  dwells  above, 
O,  I  must  drie  a  heavy  dole, 

For  I  have  sinned  a  heavy  sin, 
I  filled  my  heart  with  earthly  love. 

And  left  no  room  for  heaven  within^ 
It  was  a  wild,  wild  drcara  of  bliss, 

It  filled  ray  brain  by  day,  by  night. 
Sweet  music  came  with  every  sound, 

Soft  beauty  was  in  every  sight. 
All  things  were  changed,  were  breathing  love, 

My  steps  they  w^ere  on  fairy  ground, 
'Twas  throbbing  ecstacy  witltin, 

It  was  a  very  heaven  around. 
The  vision  melted  into  air, 

To  woe,  remorse,  and  gloom  I  woke, 
J5ut  how  could  he  be  true  to  me, 

When  all  my  vows  to  heaven  I  Uroke. 


Ill 


liOOK    FORTH    TO    THE    NIGHT: 

Look  forth  to  the  night, 
'Tis  as  soft  and  as  bright 

As  moon  beams  can  make  it ; 
It  is  not  an  hour  to  spend  in  this  bower. 
Come  let  us  forsake  it. 

Like  a  love-whispered  dream, 
'Neath  the  soft  fairy  beam, 
All  nature  is  sleeping  ; 
On  yon  old  ivied  tower,  the  wild  scented  flower,- 
With  the  fresh  dew  is  weeping. 

The  air  is  so  calm, 
On  the  brow  it  is  balm, 

'Mid  the  green  leaves  soft  whispers; 
Through  the  wide  empty  hush,  comes  the  faint,  fa? 

stream's  rush, 

And  the  night-bird's  soft  vespers. 
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In  an  hour  such  as  this, 

The  heart  trembles  with  bhss  ; 

'Tis  the  rich  hour  of  feeling, 
Atid  gleams,  to  which  earth  of  itself  ne'er  gave  birth  j 

On  the  rapt  soul  are  stealing. 


/ 
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SLEEP   AND   DEATH. 

(The  following  Verses  are  a  loose  Translation  from  the  Prose  of 
Von  Krumraacher.) 

They  wandered  as  brolher  with  brother  ; 
The  angels  of  Slumber  and  Death, 

On  a  green  flowery  slope  they  sat  down  together, 
And  their  brows  were  fanned  with  the  evening's  breatlu 

Not  far  were  the  dwellings  of  men, 
And  ceased  had  the  curfew's  slow  knell, 

'Mid  the  lonely  stillness  deep  settling  then, 
?In  each  bosom  arose  feeling's  pensive  swelL 

Now  night  spread  her  wings  o'er  the  land. 
When  calm  from  his  moss-couch  arose 

The  blest  Angel  of  Sleep,  and  with  lingering  hand 
Slowly  strewed  the  invisible  grains  of  repose* 

And  borne  on  the  night  wind  to  where. 
In  silence  the  tired  peasant  lay, 

p 
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In  each  cot  all  the  bliss  of  oblivioa  share, 
From  the  cradled  babe,  to  the  veteran  gray. 

A  truce  to  life's  evils  is  there, 
The  sick  man  is  freed  from  his  pain, 

And  the  poor  are  unbound  from  their  load  of  care, 
And  the  sad  are  smiling  in  dream-bliss  again. 

'  Twas  done,  and  the  Angel  of  Sleep 
Sat  dovvn  by  his  dark-browed  brother  ; 

Till  the  blush  of  the  maiden  morn  was  deep, 
Iq  a  holy  silence  they  gazed  on  each  other. 

And  then  with  a  gay  bounding  heart, 
The  Angel  of  Slumber  thus  spake, 
"In  these  balm-dropping  moments  what  bliss  I 
impart ! 
O,  how  men  will  burst  forth  in  my  praise  when  they 
wake." 

*'  How  sweet  thus  in  silence  to  pour 
O'er  mortals  the  phials  of  joy! 
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Still  we  bring  to  the  weary  a  soul-soothing  hour; 
How  delightful  our  secret  peace-breathing  employ  !" 

The  Angel  of  Death's  silent  gaze 
Was  dimmed  with  a  sorrowful  tear ; 

"  Ah,  for  me."  he  sighed  forth,  "  is  no  gladness,  no 
praise, 
Men  call  me  their  joy-spoiler,  shun  me  with  fear." 

Again  spake  the  Angel  benign, 
'•  When  dawns  the  bright  morn  of  the  tomb, 

Will  not  good  men  exulting  exclaim,  that  though 
thine 
Seemed  a  dark,  'twas  a  bright,  'twas  a  merciful  doom." 

"  Yes,  Mercy's  twin  sons  we  were  born:" 
A  rapture-gleam  kindled  Death's  face, 

And  the  brotherly  genii,  as  laughed  the  fair  morn, 
Enfolded  each  other  in  a  tender  embrace. 
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TRUTH. 


The  Sun  in  his  glory  enkindling  the  sky, 
In  the  earth's  summer  climes  that  in  green  beauty  lie, 
The  fine  goldofOphir,  the  pure  ivoiy, 
The  myrrh  of  the  Arab,  the  pearl  of  the  sea, 
The  wells  of  the  desert,  where  pilgrims  at  length, 
When  hope   even  is  fainting,  renew    their    soul's 

strength, 
The  mariner's  star,  or  the  lone  beacon  light, 
That  hails  his  winged  vessel  through  tempest  and  night, 
Hybla's  honey,  the  balm  which  in  Gilead  distils. 
The  sweep  of  the  whirlwinds,  the  strength  of  the  hills,. 
What  are  they?  The  emblems,  weak  emblems  in 

sooth. 
Of  the  permanence,  worth,  strength,  and  beauty  of 

TRUTH. 


I 


NOTES. 


NOTES  ON  DOMESTIC  LIFE. 


I. — Page  11. — Line  11. 

The  dial  too, 
That  throws  around  its  pensive  moral  hue. 

No  external  object,  not  even  excepting  that  most  sentimental  one  a 
Gothic  Ruin,  excites  a  more  solemnly  pleasing  interest  than  a  garden  Sun 
Dial.  There  is  something  positively  sublime  in  the  silence,  simplicity, 
and  seriousness,  if  we  may  so  say,  of  its  operations,  and  in  its  majestically 
claiming  the  sun  as  a  part  of  its  machinery.  It  is  awfully  antique  too, 
and  is  associated  in  the  mind  with  one  of  the  most  stupendous  miracles 
recorded  in  holy  writ.  ^  , 

Its  shadow  *♦  points  its  moral  to  the  heart,"  much  more  emphatically 
than  the  "  silent  (scarcely  silent)  finger"  of  the  clock.  Placed  amid  a  scene 
of  beauty  and  security — associated  with  domestic  enjoyments,  and  yet,  ever 
reminding  of  the  lapse  of  Time  being  shadowy  too  in  part  itself,  and 
surrounded  with  those  objects  which  are  the  conventional  and  most  fitting 
emblems  of  the  fleeting  nature  of  life,  and  of  life's  pleasures,  it  absolutely 
teems  with  moral  lessons.  W'e  cannot  look  upon  it  without  becoming 
contemplative  aad  perhaps  wiser. 

2,— Page  ll.—  L/we  15. 
The  old  sea-tower 
Where  once  the  iron  Dane  secured  his  power. 
Ruins  of  the  kind  here  alluded  to  form  a  frequent  feature  in  our  marine 
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scenery.  They  are  the  remains  of  ancient  fortresses,  and  were  raised,  evi. 
dently,  for  the  purpose  of  repelling  foreign  invasion.  They  were  gene- 
rally so  placed,  as  that  they  could  communicate  with  each  other  by  signals. 
Ruins  of  ancient  castles  and  clerical  buildings  throw  a  fine  mellow  moon- 
like tinge  of  melancholy  over  the  surrounding  landscapa,  tempering  the 
very  glare  of  the  summer-sun,  and  the  brilliancy  of  summer  vegetation. 
They  form  an  admirable  back  ground  to  a  chearful  domestic  scene.  They 
give,  by  contrast,  a  bold  relief  to  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  such  scenes 
and  lend  them  a  deeper  interest,  by  reminding  how  soon  the  ivy  and  the 
bramble  may  take  the  place  of  domestic  ornaments — the  painted  stucco 
and  silken  drapery,  and  how  soon  the  wild  whistle  of  the  wind  may  be 
alone  heard  where  social  converse  flowed,  and 

"  The  heart's  loud  laugh  pursued  the  circling  jest." 

3, — Page  14. — Line  11. 

Oh  !  wedded  union,  heaven  appointed  tie. 
llie  treasures  of  the  deep  are  not  so  precious 
A  s  are  the  concealed  comforts  of  a  man 
Locked  up  in  woman's  love  :  I  scent  t'le  air 
Of  blessings  when  I  come  but  near  the  house : 
What  a  delicious  breath  marriage  sends  forth  ! 
Ilie  violet  bud's  not  sweeter. 

MidcUeton* 

4. — Page  25. — Line  10. 
How  changed  the  plunderer  in  his  tented  home  I 
There,  welcome  all,  that  o'er  the  desert  roam. 
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The  following  instance  of  Arabian  hospitality,  from  Tul- 
ly's  "  Narrative  of  a  itn  years   Residence  in  Tripoli"  is 

curious. 

"  A  chief  of  Lhe  party  of  the  Bey's  troop?,  pursued  by  the  Arabs,  la't 
his  way,  and  v/'har  benighted  near  the  enemy's  camp.     Passing  the  door  of 
a  tent  wliirfi  was  open,  he  stopped  his  horse  and  implored  a^siitance,  be- 
ing almost  overcome  with  fatigue  and  tliirst.  The  warlilie  Arab  bade  his 
enemy  enter  his  tent  with  confidence,  and  treated  him  with  all  the  hos- 
pitality and  respect  for  which  his  people  are  so  famous.     Ihe  highest  a- 
mong  thtm,  like  the  heroes  of  old,  wait  on  their  gucit     A  man  of  rank, 
when  visited  by  astrarger,  quickly  fetchts  a  lamb  from  his  fleck  and  kills 
it,  ar.d  hU  wife  superintends  her  women  in  dressing  it  in  the  be:t  manner. 
\N  ith  sc-me  of  the  Arabs  the  j-rimitive  custom  of  washing  the  feet  is  yet 
adopted,  and  tlie  compliment  is  performed  by  one  of  the  family.    ITieir 
supper  was  the  best  of  '  the  fatted  kmb  roasted.' — Though  these  two 
Chiefs  were  orposed  in  war,  they  talked  with  candour  and  friendship  to 
each  other,  recounting  the  achievements  of  themselves  and  Iheir  ancestors, 
when  a  sudcen  paleness  overspread  the  cour.tenance  of  the  host.    He 
started  from  his  seat  and  retired,  and,  in  a  few  moments  afterwards,  sent 
word  to  his  guest  that  his  bed  wis  5  reparecJ,  and  all  things  ready  for  his 
repose  J  that  he  was  not  well  himself,  and  could  not  attend  to  finish  the 
repast  J  that  he  had  examined  the  Moor's  horse,  and  found  that  it  was  too 
much  exhausted  to  bear  him  through  a  hard  journey  the  next  day,  but 
that  before  sun-rise  an  able  horse,  with  every  accoimnodation,  would  be 
reaiiy  at  the  door  of  t^e  hut,  where  he  would  meet  him,  ar.d  expect  him 
to  dfpart  with  all  expedition.    'I  he  stranger,  not  able  to  accoutit  farther 
for  the  conduct  of  his  ho:t,  retired  to  rest 

"**  An  Arab  waked  him  in  time  to  take  some  refreshment  before  his  de. 
yartu  e,  which  wcs  ready  prepared  for  him,  but  he  faw  none  of  th€  fami- 
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ly,  tin  he  perceived,  on  reaching  the  door  of  the  tent,  the  master  of  it 
holding  the  bridle  of  his  horse,  and  supporting  his  stirrups  for  him  to 
mount,  which  is  done  among  the  Arabs  as  the  last  office  of  friendship. 
No  sooner  was  the  stranger  mounted,  than  the  host  announced  to  him, 
that  through  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  camp  he  had  not  so  great  an  enemy  to 
drpad  as  himself.  *  Last  night,'  said  he, '  in  the  exploi;s  of  your  ancestors, 
you  discovered  to  me  Ihe  murderer  of  my  father:  there  lie  the  habits  he 
was  slain  in  (which  were,  at  that  moment,  brought  to  the  door  of  the 
tent)  over  which,  in  the  presence  of  my  family,  I  have,  many  times,  sworn 
to  revenge  his  death,  and  to  seek  the  blood  of  his  murderer  from  sun-rise 
to  sun-set.    The  sun  has  not  yet  risen,  the  sun  will  be  no  more  than  risen 
when  I  pursue  you,  after  you  have  in  safety  quitted  my  tent,  where,  for- 
tunately for  you,  it  is  against  our  religion  to  molest  you,  after  your  having 
sought  my  protection,  and  found  a  refuge  there ;   but  all  my  obligations 
cease  as  soon  as  we  part,  and  from  that  moment,  you  must  consider  me  as 
one  determined  on  your  destruction,  in  whatever  part,  or  at  whatever 
distance  we  may  meet  again.    You  have  not  mounted  a  horse  inferior  to 
the  one  that  stands  ready  for  myself;  on  its  swiftness  surpassing  that  of 
mine  depends  one  of  our  lives  or  both.'    After  saying  this  he  shook  his 
adversary  by  the  hand,  and  parted  from  him.    The  Moor  profiting  by  the 
few  moments  he  had  in  advance,  reached  the  Bey's  army,  in  time  to  es- 
cape his  pursuer,  who  followed  him  closely  as  near  the  enemy's  camp  as 
he  could,  with  safety." 

5,— Page  Sl.—Line  17- 
Whose  years  bring  knowledge,  but  take  not  away 
The  buoyant  freshness  of  gay  boyhood's  day. 
Coleridge,  that  intellectual  Mammoth,  makes  the  follow- 
JBg  fine  observation  in  the  15th  Essay  of  his  ••  Friends" 
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*'  To  carry  on  the  feelings  of  childhood  into  the  powers  of  ni3nljo"d-i- 
to  combine  the  child's  sense  of  wonder  and  novelty  with  the  appearances 
which  every  day  for,  perhaps,  forty  years,  had  rendered  familiar 
"  With  sun,  and  moon,  and  stars,  throughout  the  year. 

And  man  and  woman ■ 

This  is  the  character  and  privilege  of  genius,  and  one  of  the  marks  which 
distinguishes  Genius  from  talent." 


6. — Page  35. —  Tjinp  15. 
When  lo.  upon  the  soldier's  raptured  sight 
Bursts  the  wide  ocean— Britain's  path  of  light. 

"  On  returning  from  this  aSkir,  we  ascended  the  heights  above  the  vil- 
lage of  Zaggaramurdi,  where  we  encamped.  From  this  part  of  the  Pj'. 
renees  we  had  a  view  of  Fra;ice,  and  the  position  of  the  French  Array. 
From  a  precipice  above  our  encampment,  we  could  view  the  sea,  and  the 
towns  along  the  coast 

"  It  was  now  three  years  since  we  beheld  it,  during  which  time  our 
hopes  and  wishes  had,  often,  fondly,  turned  to  our  native  homes ;  each 
fieh  campaign  and  each  battle  was  reckoned  the  precursor  of  our  return, 
but  by  expectation,  every  day  beguiled,  we  had  ahnost  began  to  despair 
of  ever  beholding  it  again,  when  our  recent  successes,  and  the  sight  of  the 
ocean,  which  encircled  the  land  of  our  birth,  produced  the  mojt  lively 
hopes,  and  ple2ising  anticipations.  A  more  than  common  friendly  feeling 
was  displayed  among  us ;  each  saw  in  his  comrade's  face  tlie  reflection  of 
the  joy  that  aiiiroated  his  own  heart.  The  mountuiu  air  braced  our 
nerves,  and  gave  us  a  bounding  elasticity  of  .spirit,  which  rose  superior  to 
every  thing. 

"  A  few  (if  us  wiio  were  drawn  together  by  cjngeniality  cf  sentiment 
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and  disposition,  used  to  assemble  and  wander  up  among  the  giant  cliUi 
with  which  we  were  surrounded,  and  perching  ourselves  on  a  cranny, 
woulJ  sit  gazing  on  the  ocean  and  ships  passing  with  emotions  which  I 
liave  felt,  but  cannot  describe.  Its  expansive  bosom  seemed  a  magic  mir. 
ror,  wlierein  we  could  read  our  future  fortune,  a  happy  return  from  all 
dangers.  Smiling  friends,  with  all  the  early,  loved  associations  of  child, 
hood  and  youth  swam  before  our  hope-dazzled  imaginations,  and  we  sat 
and  sung  the  songs  of  Scotland,  until  the  tears  trickled  down  our  cheeks— 
we  were  not  all  doomed  to  realize  these  pleasing  anticipations,  many  found 
their  graves  in  the  valley  which  we  overlooked." — The  Eventful  Lije  uja 
Soldier, 

7« — P(igc  41. — Line  7. 
Brave  Cadogan  !  fit  leader  of  the  brave. 
Peace  to  thine  ashes  in  the  soldier's  grave. 
The  Edinburgh  Star  has  the  following  anecdote  of  Co- 
lonel Cadogan  and  the  7 1st  or  Glasgow  Regiment. 

•  At  Arroyo  de  Molino«,  hov/ever,  when  it  hippened  to  te  the'r  lot  to 
drive  tha  enemy  into  the  town,  they  became,  in  some  measure  appalled  by 
the  firm  front  which  their  opponents,  who  had  rallied  at  the  farther  end  of 
the  street,  presented  to  them,  and  seemed  to  waver ;  Colonel  Cadogan, 
who  -R  as  in  advance,  expecting  them  to  follow,  instantly  perceived  this ; 
a  id  aware  of  the  danger  of  a  moment's  delay,  and  being  struck  with  the 
resemblance  of  the  street  to  the  Gallowgate  of  Glasgow,  turned  immedi- 
ately round,  and  galloping  to  the  head  of  his  regiment  called  out,  in  an 
animating  tone,  *  What,  my  lads,  shall  we  not  drive  them  down  the  Gal- 
lowgate.' The  address  was  electrical ;  the  regiment,  instantaneously,  re. 
gained  its  wonted  courage,  and  led  on  by  their  br^ve  Chief,  ovcrcarre  ail 
jyjpQiition,  and  in  a  few  minutes  not  an  eacmy  wa-;  left  in  the  piace." 
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S.^Page  5^.— Line  13. 
"When  sceptered  pride,  remorseless  as  the  grave. 
Would  smite  the  homes  of  even  the  good  and  brave, 
Oh  what  has  man,  nay  what  has  woman  too, 
In  that  blood-crimsoned  hour  not  dared  to  do  ? 
Great  Hoffer,  scorner  of  a  tyrant's  wrath, 

The  Tyrol's  Wallace, 

The  resistance  made  by  the  Tyrolo?e  to  the  invasion  cf  their  country 
by  the  French  and  Bavarians  during  the  late  war,  is  beyond  all  praise, 
and  is  calculated  to  excite  the  highest  degree  of  interest  and  wonder.  It 
is  surpassed  by  no  preceding  instance,  in  the  history  cf  nations,  of  high 
patriotism,  combined  with  daring  courage.  Hoffer,  their  leader,  is  quite 
a  match  for  Tell  or  Wallace.  During  that  dreadful  struggle,  even  women 
were  warriors.  They  were  employed,  chiefly  to  convey  the  prisoners  ta- 
ken in  bat'.l',  tophccs  cf  security. 

Many  a  strai  ge,  heart-thrilling  incident  did  that  desperate  stru.igis  give 
rise  to.    'J  he  following  is  a  specimen  of  such. 

"  'J  he  road,  by  wluLh  that  detachment  of  the  enemy  had  to  pass,  through 
Landeck  to  Trutz,  is  for  three  leagues  thrcu<ih  a  valley  overhung  with 
rocks  on  both  sides :  the  Ir.n,  wliich  is  there  an  impetuous  torrent,  flows 
along  the  bottom.  Ilofier  occupied  the  heights,  and  prepared  stones  and 
trunks  of  trees  to  be  rolled  down  upon  the  enemy.  Tl  e  advance  guard, 
consisting  of  SOO  Saxona,  was  sufF^jred  to  proceed  to  Prutz,  where  they 
were  instantly  made  prisoners  by  a  very  superior  foice  ;  one  of  them  waa 
then  induced  to  ride  back,  and  report  to  the  General  that  they  had  reach- 
ed Prutz  without  opposition  ;  accordingly  the  Bavarians  entered  the  de- 
files, fome  small  parties  ofTyrclesc,  stationed  there  for  the  sake  of  pre- 
Teiit'.ng  suspicion,  opposed  ihcm.    One  gi-eyheadcd  man,  full  fourscore 
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•years  of  age,  had  taken  post  with  his  back  against  a  rock,  and,  at  every 
shot,  brought  down  one  of  the  invaders  of  his-couutry.  He  was  so  placed 
as  to  be  secure  from  any  enemy  in  front ;  some  of  the  Bavarians  clamber- 
ed up  the  crags,  to  come  down  upon  him  from  above ;  seeing  this,  and 
that  he  could  not  escape,  he  set  up  a  shout  of  defiance,  laid  the  foremost 
dead  at  his  feet  with  his  last  shot,  seized  hold  of  the  second,  and  exclaim- 
ing "  in  God's  name!"  threw  himself  with  him  from  the  precipice. 

When  the  whole  enemy  were  advanced  in  the  defile,  a  voice  was  heatrd 
from  above,  saying,  "  Shall  I  chop  it  off  yet  ?"  which  was  answered  by  a 
loud  '*  Nay,"  from  the  other  side.  Terrified  at  the  ominous  words,  the 
Bavarians  sent  intelligence  to  the  general,  but  it  was  too  late.  Presently 
[.the  word  was  given  from  above — "  For  the  Most  Holy  Trinity  I"  it  was 
answered — "  In  the  name  of  the  Most  Holy  Trinity,  cut  all  loose!" — That 
instant  stones,  and  trees,  and  loosened  rocks  were  set  in  motion  along  the 
whole  line  of  the  ravine,  in  which  the  enemy  wore  enclosed,  and  6,000 
Frenchmen,  Bavarians,  and  Saxons,  were  crushed  or  crippled  by  these 
tremendous  weapons.  About  SOO  were  taken  prisoners.  The  raountain. 
eers,  when  their  victory  was  completed,  fell  upon  their  knees  and  return- 
ed thanks  to  heaven  ;  and  so  awful  and  sudden  had  been  the  destruction, 
that  the  prisoners  joined  fervently  in  the  act  of  piaycr." 

British  Annual  Register. 

9  —Page  oO.—Lvie  20. 
Thy  doom  has  marred  a  mighty  nation's  famp. 
The  Frendi,  on  taking  Hoffer  prisoner,  condemned  £nd  executed  hiro. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  POEMS. 
Page  SB^'-^Bishop  Cameron's  Dream, 

This  doleful  dream  is  given,  though  not  so  fully  inleal,  as  here,  by  J 
Robert  Lindsay  of  Pitscottie,  in  his  History  of  Scotland.  , 

**  His  tongue 
From  out  his  wide  jaws  trembling  hung. 
is  a  circumstance  particularly  mentioned  by  the  historian. 

Page  102.— 7%e  Origin  of  the  Lantern. 

This  small  inrention,  by  Alfred  the  Great,  is  m2ntionoJ  by  Sharon 
Turner  in  his  raiuable  "  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons," 
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